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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

IELD-MARSHAL HAIG resumed the offensive on a large 
scale early on Tuesday morning. With a French army under 
General Anthoine on his left, he broke out of the Ypres Salient on 
a front of fifteen miles from the Lys northward to the Yser. The 
Allies advanced successfully allalong theline. The French on theleft 
erossed the Yser and took Steenstraate, and then, splendidly over- 
running their mark by more than two miles, captured Bixschoote. 
In the left centre our troops stormed two defensive lines and the 
villages of Verlorenhoek, Frezenberg, St. Julien, and Pilkem. In 
the right centre we took Hooge and Sanctuary Wood, and, pushing 
forward against ‘‘ a very obstinate resistance ” in difficult country, 
carried Westhoek by assault. On the right, further south, our men 
took Hollebeke and also La Basse Ville, on the Lys, which had been 
taken and evacuated four days before. In a few hours the Allied 
line was advanced two miles along the northern half of the front, 
and a mile along the southern half. Over five thousand prisoners, 

including ninety-five officers, were captured, with some guns, 











The enemy counter-attacked immediately, in accordance with 
their new tactical scheme. Their repeated assaults wete repulsed 
everywhere during the day. In the course of the night, the Germans 
concentrated their attack on the low ridge east of Ypres, between 
&t. Julien and Westhoek. Our men held the ridge, but had to 
withdraw from St. Julien and from the larger portion of Westhoek. 
On Wednesday afternoon the enemy again attacked this ridge, 
and at their second attempt broke into our advanced trenches on a 
narrow front near Verlorenhoek. Late that night, however, they 
were driven out by our counter-attack. These slight setbacks on 
80 wide a front emphasize the stubbornness with which British and 
French alike held the ground that they had won. 


Our acroplanes played a great part in the victory. For several 
days beforehand they had been extremely active behind the enemy’s 
lines. On Friday and Saturday of last week they destroyed thirty- 
one enemy aeroplanes and two balloons, and drove down thirty 
aeroplanes, losing in all sixteen of their own machines. During 
the battle they braved a heavy rainstorm and kept in touch with 
the advancing infantry. They destroyed six of the few German 
machines which attempted to fly, and they attacked the enemy’s 
troops with bombs and machine-gun fire. Despite the risks that 
they ran, all our aeroplanes returned safely save three. 








Throughout the week the French have had more hard fighting 
on the Chemin des Dames, north of the Aisne. Almost every day 
the Crown Prince has renewed his efforts to drive the French off 
the ridge from which they menace the whole southern flank of the 
German armies in France. On Sunday last, and again on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the French made several vigorous attacks, thus 
strengthening their hold on the eastern and narrower portion of the 
tidge, between Cerny and Hurtebise. In the Champagne hills the 
fighting has died down. To the north-west of Verdun, on Tuesday, 
the enemy in strong force attacked the positions recovered by the 





French on July 17th, between Avocourt and Hill 304, but he was 
held up in the front trenches. Throughout this incessant fighting 
our French Allies stand firm as rocks. Nothing that the enemy can 
do will shake them now. 


The Russian armies are fighting bettcr as the days pass. North 
of the Dniester, they are making a stand on the river Zbrucz, 
which marks the frontier of Galicia. To the south of Brody, which 
is still in Russian hands, they have even taken the offensive. South 
of the Dniester, the Eighth Army, with its right flank exposed 
by the collapse of the mutinous armies, is still falling back on 
Czernowitz, down the Pruth Valley. The troops in the Car- 
pathians are, as the enemy admits, stubbornly resisting the 
German advance through Bukowina. General Korniloff has 
succeeded General Brussilof as Commander-in-Chief. If the 
armies can recover their discipline and their self-confidence, there 
is hope for Russia, despite these grave reverses, 


The Rumanian Army is pursuing with considerable success the 
offensive which it began last week in the Eastern Carp*thians. In 
the Upper Putna and Casin Valleys the Austrians have been driven 
from a series of fortified hills with heavy losses. On a front of 
thirty-seven miles, they fell back to a distance of ten or twelve 
miles, leaving four thousand five hundred prisoners and ninety-eight 
guns in the hands of the Rumanians. The attack is direoted 
towards the pass which leads to the town of Kezdy Vasarhely. 
It has evidently embarrassed the enemy, who has no troops to 
spare for reinforcing a new battle-front at this critical time. 


The old cruiser H.M.S. ‘ Ariadne’ has been sunk by an enemy 
submarine. Unhappily thirty-eight men were killed by the ex- 
plosion of the torpedo; the rest of the ship’s company were saved. 
The ‘ Ariadne,’ launched in 1898, had long been ecbsolete ; the class 
of large, slow, and weakly armed cruisers to which she belonged 
has been at a disadvantage in this war, as every one anticipated, 
The ‘U’-boats sank last week eighteen British merchantmen over 
1,600 tons—one less than in the preceding week. We thus suffered 
less in the four weeks of July than in any corresponding period since 
March. One of the enemy submarines grounded near Calais on 
Thursday week; the crew were captured by Belgian cavalry. 
Another, it is stated, was sunk on July 22nd by the Japanese in 
the Mediterranean. There are others which will not return. 








It is important to notice that Spain will no longer shelter enemy 
submarines. The ‘U ’-boat ‘ B23,’ which, in a damaged condition, 
entered Corunna, has been interned at Ferrol. M. Ribot told the 
French Chamber on Tuesday that the Spanish decree excluding 
submarines from Spanish waters had been issued on the repreeen- 
tations of France. He had, he said, demanded that the decree 
should be enforced in the case of ‘B23.’ Sefior Dato’s Ministry 
had, M. Ribot added, ‘“‘ given numerous proofs of its goodwill,” 
of which this act is not the least valuable. 








The Allied Governments were strongly represented at a Con- 
ference on Balkan affairs held in Paris last week. The Conference, 
it was officially announced,, resolved that the troops of France, 
Great. Britain, and Italy should forthwith evacuate Old Greece, 
Thessaly, and Epirus, except the coast district north of Santi 
Quaranta and the island of Corfu, which, though recognized as 
Greek, will remain in Allied occupation. The Allies, ‘“ more than 
ever united in defence of the rights of the people,” renewed their 
pledge “‘ not to lay down their arms until they have attained the 
aim which in their eyes dominates all others, that of making im- 
possible a renewal of criminal aggreseion such as that for which the 
autocratic Central Empires bear the responsibility.” 


Delegates from the Southern Slav provinces of Austria-Hungary, 
in a six weeks’ Conference with the Serbian Government at Corfu, 
have drafted a charter for the future ‘‘ Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes” under the Karageorgevitch dynasty. The 
charter, summarized in Monday’s Times, declares that the Kingdom 
will “include all territory compactly inhabited by our people,” 
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with both Serbia and Montenegro, forming a democratic State of 
twelve million inhabitants, “a powerful bulwark against German 
aggression.” It ix mot known whether. the: project came before 
the Allied Conference. In any caso; an indispensable condition 
for its success is that the goodwill of Italy should be secured and 
preserved by the Southern Slavs, whom the Italian Army is doing 
its utmost to liberate from the Austrian tyranny. 


As the: war began with the South Slav question, so it is certain 
that there can. be no: stable peace till that question is settled. Tho 
riews that a South Slav Kingdom is definitely in the making is 
excellent. To strike the shackles from the wrists of the South 
Mavs of course involves a diminution of Austrian sovereignty: 
That is inevitable. We are unable to understend the point of view 
of some Liberals here, that so long as they can enjoy the senti- 
mental luxury of being kind to Austria the sufferings of the South 
Slavs do not very much matter. The iciness of heart that co-exists 
with what may be called reckless gentleness in favour of certain 
countries (quite arbitrarily chosen to be the objects of unearned 
sympathy) is one of the constant puzzles of British political thought. 


Herr Haase, the German Minority Socialist, in a recent speech 
in the Reichstag on the origins.of the war, referred to “ the meeting 
of July Sth, 1914,” as a matter that required explanation. In 
last Saturday’s Times a well-informed correspondent states that 
the meeting, never before mentioned publicly, was an Austro- 
German Conference, held at Potsdam, to decide on the terms of 
the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, and to prepare for the war 
with Russia which the ultimatum would render virtually inevitable. 
‘the German Emperor presided, and afterwards left for his yachting 
cruise to Norway, to throw the Russians and French off the scent. 
Herr von Jagow and Count Moltke, the correspondent adds, were 
not present, so that Herr von Jagow could truthfully deny, as 
he did, that he knew of the Austrian ultimatum before it was 
presented on July 23rd,, 1914. 


Herr Michaelis, the new Chancellor, in a speech to the Berlin 
reporters on Saturday last, denounced Great Britain and France 
for harbouring plans of conquest, whereas, by implication but not 
by direct statement, he was ready to abandon conquests as the price 
of peace. He professed to know that, at the secret debates in 
the French Chamber on June Ist and 2nd, the Deputies learned of 
“the vast plans of conquest” to which France had secured the 
adhesion of Russia, before the Revolution. These plans involved 
the return of Alsace-Lorraine, and the acquisition of the adjacent Saar 
Valiey and other districts on the left bank of the Rhine. Herr 
Michaelis, declining to admit that Alsace was ever French, declared 
that such plans showed that France, like her Allies, was “ actuated 
by the lust of conquest.” Yet it is self-evident that France will 
not conclude peace without recovering the provinces torn from her 
in 1871. 


Count Czernin, evidently by arrangement, on the sameday madea 
speech to the Vienna journalists, complimenting the German Chancellor 
on the crystal clearness of the speech which Mr. Lloyd George had 
described as equivocal. The Austrian Minister said that Herr 
Michaelis and the Reichstag were agreed in desiring an honourable 
peace such as Austria had long been willing to accept. Their 
““honour rooted in dishonour,” however, compels us to regard 
the term “honourable peace” as mercly a fresh equivocation. 
Count Czernin said that the continuation of the war was “‘ absurd,” 
since the Central Powers—who began it—were now on the defensive 
and “ had no intention of crushing the enemy.” But he, like Herr 
Michaelis, would not utter a decisive word, and did not mention the 
name of wronged Serbia. He added that both Austria and Hungary. 
were engaged in “ democratizing,” their Constitutions, but would 
not tolerate outside interference. 


M. Ribot, the French Premier, has promptly denied the allegations 
of Herr Michaelis. It was true, he told the Chamber on Tuesday, 
that the ex-Tsar had in February last agreed to support the claim 
of Ftance to Alsace-Lorraine, and, if necessary, to assist in the 
establishment of a self-governing buffer-State on the left bank of 
the Rhine. But France had no “ vast plans of conquest,” desiring 
only tc recover what was herown. M. Ribot reminded the Chamber 
that on March 2Ist he had repudiated all pelicy of conquest or of 
enforced annexation, and that on May 22nd he had defined the 
Hirench idea of peace as one “ based upon the rights of peoples.” 
Herr Michaelis, he said, had imputed ambitions to.a sorely injured 
France to divert attention from the evidence of Germany's blood- 
guiitiness. 

Mr. Lansing, the Secretary of State, gave America’s very diroct 
answer to Herr Michaelis on Monday in a speech to the Officers’ 





Reserve Corps in New York. Tho fino words of Germany’s auto. 
cratic rulers were worthless; their premises, as: Merr von Bethmang 
Hollweg admitted in the case of the ‘ U ’-beats, were only meant 
to gain: time. “There was but ones way to restore the peace of 
the. world, and that was by overcoming: the. physical might of 
German Imperialism by force of arms.” He:warned his hearers to 
rid themselves of the idea that they were fighting others’ battleg 
and not their own. America was menaced like Europe by the 
German military despotism., Until that despotism had been made 
impotent and harmless-for ever, no nation and no individual would 
be safe. Mr. Lansing’s plain words will probably not reach the 
German people, but they should be well understood by tlie military 
party, whose challenge to America was their last and most fataj 
blunder. 


We cannot help expressing our deep pleasure in the quality of 
America’s help, and in the American. recognition of. the fact. that 
the United. States, while she is helping us, is in the strictest -sense 
defending herself. With an unbeaten Germany in the world all 
frontiers are violable, however distant; and, as America knows, 
Germany makes war‘even during peace. Looking back, we see the 
extraordinary value of the lesson America learned. during her 
incomparably patient negotiations with Germany. Not once did 
Germany act or speak truthfully. America is now inoculated 
against all further temptations to parley. The German admission 
that the United States was- kept in play only while the unlimited 
*U’-boat campaign. was being prepared will never be forgotten, 


Mr. Lloyd George told the House of Commons journalists on 
Monday that, after three years of war, “the French spirit is es 
buoyant, courageous, and resolute as ever.”’ If, he said, we and 
the: Frene held together, we should got through the Russiaa 
troubles. The Russian, he added, was an incaleulablo person, 
fighting well when: he was not expected to do so and fighting badly 
when much was hoped of him. Mr. Lloyd George; however, retains 
his belief in Russia’s immense vitality and power of recovery. 


On Thursday weck Mr. Ramsay Ma Donald invited the House of 
Commons to express its approval of the so-called peace resolution 
adopted by a majority of the German Reichstag on July 19th. 
German. politicians are still disputing over the true significance of 
that resolution. Mr. MacDonald submitted it in an adroitly 
modified form, omitiing the assertion that Germany has waged a 
purely defensive war, and omitting also the phrase, “ The freedom 
of the seas must be secured,”’ which, to Germans, implies the supre- 
macy of the German Fleet. On the authority of Vorwéirts, the 
tame Socialist. organ, Mr. MacDonald assured the House that 
German. foreign policy would henceforth be conducted according 
to the Reichstag resolution, which was to be regarded as a 
“declaration of the people, unoflicial, free from authority.” 
Eighteen members voted with Mr. MacDonald for his motion, and 
148 against it. 


Mr. Asquith in a weighty speech showed that Mr. MacDonald 
was building castles in the air. The Reichstag had no influencs 
upon the German Government, and its resolution was “an array 
of more or less ambiguous generalities,” to which the new Chancellor 
had given a “ very tepid benediction.” It was said that the Reichs- 
tag repudiated a peace with annexations. The Allies, for their 
part, were fighting for nothing but freedom, and nothing short of 
freedom. If the new Chancellor really accepted our fundamental 
principle that the smaller nationalities shail be guaranteed their 
liberties, he could easily prove his sincerity: by evacuating Belgium, 
indemnifying her for the colossal mischief that the Germans have 
done, and agreeing to respect her independence in future. That 
was @ plain test of the sincerity, not of the Reichstag but of the 
Government, in talking vaguely about peace. Mr. Bonar Law, 
who. followed, said that. the. Allies were fighting for peace and 
security for peace:in the:time to come. We should achieve it by 
holding on our course, not by faltering or parleying with the onemy 
at the gate. 


Mr. Balfour in the House on Monday made an important speech, 
showing clearly why the Government could not enter into detailed 
expositions.of the war aims of the Allies. In their broad principles 
our war aims are well known. How these principles shall be 
applied. must depend on the fortunes of war and on changing 
circumstances—of which, we may remark, the Russian Revolution 
affords one notable example. Great Britain did not enter the 
war with any selfish purpose, said Mr. Balfour, and. never covoted 
any European territory. Our Ally, France, who was forced into 
this war by Germany, must necessarily be- helped to recover Alsace 
Lorraine, though she is not fighting for the lost provinces, but for 
her very existence. Our main object is to rearrange the map of 
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Europe so as to make it far harder for the malevolent forces to 
disturb the peace. We cannot free Germany from hier fetters ; 
she must do that for herself. But “the security of Europe will 
not be established until Germany is powerless or is made free.” 


Mr. Balfour was specially interesting on the meaning of a return 
to the status quo, which Germans now speak of as being a highly 
reasonable proposal. Out of the situation before the war the Ger- 
mans made war with great ease. To reproduce that situation would 
be to enable them to make war a second time just as easily. What 
sounds a moderate offer is really a negation of all the security which 
we are fighting for. Mr. Balfour cast regretful glances back on the 
pre-Rismarckian days, and there his insight was certainly not at 
fault. Bismarck was the poisoner of German diplomacy. He in- 
vented the system of doing unscrupulous things in such a way, and 
at such moments, that the blame could be laid on somebody else, 
and Germany would appear as the unhappy victim rather than as 
the author of wrong. Hisreminiscences are filled with examples of 
the high perfection to which he brought this odious art. It is 
this art which is still the chief inspiration of the German Govern- 
ment. We sce inetances of it daily. 


A Parliamentary storm which blew up out of Mr. Henderson’s 
sudden visit to Paris subsided on Wednesday when explanations 
were given in the House of Commons. His resigna‘ion wes de- 
manded because he had gone to Paris with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mr. Wardle, and the four delcgates from the Russian Soviet, to 
discuss with French Socialists the holding of an Internaticnal 
Conference at Stockholm. It was argued that bis double position 
as a member of the War Cabinet and as Secretary of the Labour 
Party was anomalous, exposed the cause of the Allies to danger, 
and ought to be ended. Mr. Henderson, aided later by Mr. Lloyd 
George, explained that his anomalous position was in a way inevit- 
able; it was just because he was an official Lakour leader that 
he had been asked to join the Cabinet. Only by such an appoint- 
ment could a bridge be maintained between the Government and 
the forces of Labour, whose support was essential to a united war 
policy. There was a balance of advantage and disadvantage in 
the arrangement, and on the whole the advantage was much the 
greater. 





We agree. Those who wantcd to drive Mr. Henderson out of 
office acted without proper thought. Concentration is impera- 
tively needed. Personal hostages for the sanction of Labour are 
indispensable. People who do not see this have not the elements 
ofstatesmanship in them. Again, there was nothing in Mr. Hender- 
son’s temporary association with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Both 
Mr. Henderson and Mr. Wardle are notoriously kard, loyal, and able 
workers in the Allies’ cause. Mr. Henderson simply thinks that 
as Russia is in favour of the proposed International Conference it 
would be advisable for British delegates to take part in it, although 
personally he does not like the idea of any Socialist Conference at 
which representatives of the belligerents would mcet. The only 
point on which we are left in doubt is as to whether Mr. Henderson 
had consulted the Prime Minister befcre going to Paris. Even 
though he had to go in a hurry, it scems to us that the knowledge 
of the Cabinct was absolutely necessary. Mr. Lloyd George made 
no definite statement as to this, but we gather that he did know. 
If so, we shall have no further objection to offer. 





Lord Rhondda made his statement on the control of our food 
supplies in the House of Lords yesterday week. Briefly summarized, 
his proposals are as follows. Prices are to be fixed for these articles 
of prime necessity over the supply of which he can secure effective 
control at all stages frcm the producer to the retailer. Illegal 
Frofiteering is to ke punished by impriscnment ard not ly fine. 
Speculation or unnccessary intertrading in wheat by middlemen 
is to be prevented. Bakers obtaining flour sold at a uniform 
Frice fixed by the Government will be expected to sell the quartern 
leaf for a maximum of {d. cash, and the price of meat has been 
to fixed that at lecst €d. per pound should eventually be saved 
to the purchaser of prime joints. Extensive powers of focd control 
will be given to local Focd Committees, consisting of not more 
than twelve members appointed by Local Authorities, and including, 
Where practicable, at least cne representative of Labour and one 
Woman. Arrangements will be made to ration hotels, restaurants, 





and manufacturers with sugar, and every householder will be asked 
to apply to the local Food Committee for a sugar card. The 
householder will then take his card to the retailer with whom 
te wishes to deal and register with him. The object of this scheme 
8 to secure that whatever supplies are available should be divided 


Lord. Rhondda admitted, with regard to the fixing of prices, 
that he would be the last man to interfere with the free play of 
supply and demand in peace time, but justified the interference 
as a temporary expedient rendered necessary by the abnormal 
conditions. In only some cascs had wages advanced sufficiently 
to cover the increased ccst of living. This does not meet the 
objection, on which we have so often insisted, that as prices fall 
or are arbitrarily reduced there is an inevitable tendency for con- 
sumption to increase, and the burden of Lord Rhondda’s whole 
speech wes the need for saving. On the submarine menace Lord 
Rhondda was much less optimistic than the Prime Minister. The 
effect of the loss of tonnage was cumulative, and until the ship- 
building programme of the Allies resultcd in replacing vessels as 
rapidly as they were sunk, we could not be said to be out of danger. 


The agreement regarding prisoners of war, which was negotiated 
at the Hague by Lord Newton with the German delegates, has been 
ratified. A summary of its provisions was given to the House of 
Ccmmons on Friday week. The medical tests imposed on sick or 
wounded prisoners before they may be sent home or interned in a 
neutral country are to be less severe. ‘The worst cases among the 
prisoners in Switzerland are to be released, so as to make room for 
others. Holland has generously undertaken to provide for seven 
thousand five hundred sick or wounded from among the German and 
British prisoners, and for six thousand five hundred officers and 
non-commissioned officers who have been in captivity for eighteen 
months, as well as for two thousand civilian prisoners—four German 
civilians being released by us for every British civilian released 
from Ruhleben. The punishment of prisoners attempting to 
escape is to be lightened. No further reprisals against prisoners 
are to be taken, except on four wecks’ notice. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lerd Newton gave further 
details of his negotiations at the Hague. It is gratifying to learn 
of the admission by the chief German representative that the 
treatment of prisoners in Great Britain was distinctly better than 
in any other country. Lord Newton’s statement about the partial 
failure of central control in Germany was particularly interesting. 
He feund that the authorities in Berlin were unaware of a good deal 
that occurred in the various camps. He was reminded of a remark 
by Mr. Gerard that there was less centralization in Germany than 
was commonly supposed. We have no doubt that Lord Newton’s 
impressions are correct. Germany has become a kind of legend 
or superstition, but those who examine the facts often discover 
that there is little reality behind the formidable show of mechanism. 
We must heartily congratulate Lerd Newton on the success of his 
venture. It will, we fancy, bring more happiness into anxious 
households than any single political achievement of the war. 


Sir Eric Geddes, the new First Lord of the Admiralty, addressed 
his constituents at Cambridge last Saturday. He told his audience 
that he was making the first speech in his life. It was true that he 
had been a railway porter, and he was very proud of it. His 
regard for the railwaymen of England had been intensified by what 
he had seen of their work in France. As for his record, he had 
worked since he was seventeen; had never played much or long ; 
and had worked harder in the last three years than ever before. 
As for politics, the little he ever had he had forgotten in the munition 
factories in France, in the dockyards, and with the Fleets. It was 
what he saw in France that gave him his determination that nothing 
mattered but to go on with the war till the end. The destruction 
of the German Army was going on daily, especially in their moral, 
but the end was not yet in sight. We could not stop now, for any 
peace we could get to-day would ke of no use at all. 


The Army was completely confident, and its confidence was only 
matched by the confidence of the Grand Fleet, whose enterprise 
and daring passed all words. If the public did not let down the 
Army and Navy by impatience, carping criticism, war weariness, 
and nerves, we were bound to win. The submarine danger was 
serious, but he honestly believed it could be and would be overcome, 
though we might be called on to make sacrifices before a complete 
antidote was found. Sir Eric then defined his view of the duties 
of his post. The last thing he would do was to interfere in naval 
strategy. His time in France had taught him that it was better to 
leave the tactics and strategy to the professional soldier and sailor. 
It was his duty to know what the Sea Lords were proposing to do, 
to form an independent opinion as to whether they had enough 
material, and, as far as a civilian could, to help them in their work. 
The speech, admirable alike in its candour, modesty, and good sense, 
was received with enthusiasm. 











equally among all classes, 


Bank rate, 5 per eent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES. 

ame General Staff ought really to receive credit for 

exercising that sort of profitable guile of which English- 
men are su to be innocent. For many weeks every 
“ well-informed ” busybody could tell you when and where 
the “ great push ” of 1917 was to be. Whatever co-operation 
might be given on other parts of the line, the feature, it was 
said, was to be operations along the sand dunes of Belgium. 
And now the “great push” has begun, and we find that 
the hard blows are not on the coast, but on the old ground 
in front of Ypres—ground fought ever again and again in 
the earlier stages of the war. No one in the Allied countries 
will be able even to read the names of the .villages and 
ridges which figure in Sir Douglas Haig’s despatches without 
old emotions rushing back upon him. A Third Battle of 
Ypres is in full swing. 

But how different from the other two battles! It is good, 
for the consolation of those who merely look on, that the 
battle should be there, if only because it makes our progress 
in the war appreciated by means of a comparison that can 
eseape nobody. In the former battles of Ypres only miracles 
saved us. Now the Germans, acknowledging our superiority 
in men and guns, pray for miracles to save them. It is 
impossible in such a war as this to keep anything absolutely 
secret from the enemy. ‘The very fact of an intense bombard- 
ment for some days at a particular point advertises our 
intention to advance there. And yet it is most satisfactory 
to reflect that in a storm of rumours the truth may to a con- 
siderable extent lie concealed. Our new offensive surprises the 
British public, first because it is just where it is, and 
secondly because the French suddenly a in strength on our 
left flank. Staff officers whose plans take their own eountry- 
men quite unawares are doing fine work. There can be no 
doubt about that. Not one newspaper reader in a thousand 
suspected that the new offensive would begin with a Third 
Battle of Ypres. The nine hundred and ninety-nine told 
themselves that the capture of the Messines Ridge had_ all 
the appearance of being a single act that was not to be 
followed up within the immediate future. ‘“ That dominating 
ground,” they said to themselves, “had to be in our hands 
for our safety. But now that we have got it, and there is 
no sign of Sir Douglas Haig going on, in spite of the triumphant 
speed with which the Ridge was captured, it is obviows that 
there are no large plans for this particular part of the line. 
We must look elsewhere.” Certainly we have reason to 
congratulate the General Staff. 

The strong and promising blows which have been struck 
in the new battle are, we imagine, only the first in a long 
series. Those who know the ground which lies before us, 
with its swamps and canals and undulations that rise like 
islands out of the sea, will not be surprised if the movements 
of the war become more lively. Not that it is possible to 
advance very quickly over such terrain—there are many 
impediments at all times, and during heavy rein the difficulties 
are immense—but on the other hand it 1s not so easy as on 
other parts of the line for troops to dig themselves in and 
make fortified halting-places. Any map in any newspaper 
shows: the possibilities that are opened up by the new advance. 
In front of the Messines Ridge lies a swampy triangle between 
canals, which is controlled by our guns, aud at the apex of 
this triangle to the east is Menin. Menin is a junction of 
great importance for the supply of Lille, which lies nearly due 
south. In front of the French line, which extends northwards 
from Boesinghe, there is Roulers, another very important 
junction. The country immediately in front of Ypres is, 
ag one might say, littered with names which are written on 
the hearts of Englishmen. The Pilkem Ridge—though 
there is not much of a ridge—is where the Germans sold their 
souls as soldiers in April, 1915, and discharged the first’ cloud 
of lung-clogging poison-gas. In the First Battle of Ypres 
they had evidently made up their minds that the ridge was 
necessary to them, and some of the hardest of the fighting 
occurred there. St. Julien, Bixschoote, Hooge (where des- 
perate trenches were most desperately held by the British all 
through the Second Battle of Ypres in April, 1915) are unfor- 
gettable names. Our troops oa advanced over ground 
across which the thin and weary British garrison that held the 
Ypres Salient watched the picked troops of the Kaiser stream 
again and again in vain to the attack. In some ways the 
most significant name of all is Gheluvelt—but that place at 
the time we write still lies within the German lines—where 
the Worcesters saved the situation by their charge in October, 
1914, 








The fourth year of the war is opening with all the lessons 
of the past three years being aed not only with scieneg 
but with resolution on both sides. Our Staff work in the 
field seems to be irreproachable, and Staff work that eseapes 
abuse must be good indeed, as every soldier would admit, 
Our artillery has attained an accuracy that could never have 
been expected of it, and the infantry, whose losses are said to 
be comparatively light, march behind the moving curtain of 
shells and bless the gunners as they go. If the captured 
German guns and the Ssiainn prisoners seem to be fewer than 
we had hoped, the explanation is partly that the Germans haye 
modified their tactics since the Somme and Ancre Battles, 
They now hold their first and second lines lightly, and make 
much more play than before with the reserves, who are kept in 
comparative safety till the moment for the counter-attack 
arrives. At least this is their theory, but the reports of 
the battle tell us that our guns have kept such a large 
tract under continuous hesvy fire that the German 
reserves, even far back, have lost heavily along every road 
and approach. 

On the whole, our troops, up to the time when we write, 
have advanced more successfully on the northern than on the 
southern part of the line: But-in this as in all other battles 
it would be an entire mistake to estimate gains by a geo- 
graphical measure. More important is the moral measure, 
A war, as a test of endurance, is very much like a race. For 
almost the whole course two competitors may run level. Aa 
inexperienced eye could see little difference between them. 
As they run step for step abreast it seems that there is ‘‘ nothing 
in it,” and that cither might win. But a more seeing eye, or 
a closer view, would reveal the fact that one of the men is 
much more distressed than the other. He “ hangs on,” but 
he has no reserve of force left. And suddenly—right at the 
end of the race—the crisis comes. His opponent springs 
ahead; the man who is left behind is hopelessly beaten. 
Then it is made clear to everybody that for a long time there 
had really been a great difference between the men. Only 
the crisis of the final spurt had disclosed it. It is for such a 
crisis that Sir Douglas Haig works. He means to produce it 
and to survive it ; knowing well the truth of what Palmerston 
said, that the merit of the British soldier is that he can hold 
out “ ten minutes longer ” than his opponent. 





A PLAIN QUESTION FOR PEACE TALKERS. 

EVER since the beginning of the war have there been 
L so many speeches and declarations about peace, 89 
many comings and goings, so many excursions and alarms— 
if the last word be admissible in connexion with peace. And 
the plain man who yearns for peace (as we all do) asks himself 
anxiously what is the meaning of this hint and what is the 
value of that equivocation. That a change has come over 
the spirit of the German dream is obvious. No longer does a 
Herr Helfferich imagine Germany receiving tribute and 
obeisance from a circle of stricken nations. Now the talk 
is all of @ restoration of the situation before the war. But 
even when this new sobriety is admitted, it is very difficult— 
at least people appear to find it so—to determine exactly 
what the German bloc means by the Reichstag resolution, 
what the Chancellor means by his explanation of that reso- 
lution, and what the Austrian Prime Minister means by his 
ambiguous statement to. the Austrian Press. We would 
suggest that all the doubts and complications and glosses 
and ambiguities can be brought to a very simple test which 
will solve them all. 

It is perfectly useless to-go on collating these things and 
trying to find truth in the process. No apparatus critieus 
ever invented would be edequate for the task. In an article 
in the Spectator on July 21st we said that it was natural for 
the movers of the Reichstag Majority resolution “ to be 
persuasive and tactful, and gently to draw hesitating poli- 
ticians along with them,” but that when all allowances had 
been made for Parliamentary finesse there was no. trace 
whatever of daring or determination in those who drafted the 
resolution. We went on to remark that the first thing people 
ready to acknowledge that they had committed a wrong 
would be anxious to do would be to give a pledge of future 
good conduct. That is obvious. The thief who is visited by 
remorse always desires to give back the money he has stolen ; 
or if he cannot do that at once, he at least promises to pay 
it back as soon as he can. But we could not find any hint 
of such a pledge of good faith in the resolution, and we weab 
on to say mm our article :— 

“ Surely the first thing they [the movers of the Reichstag resolu 
tion] would tell themselves is that they must make ame 
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offer reparation—for the terrible wrongs they have done to Belgium 
and other countries ; and the second thing they would tell them- 
selves is that the Allies will naturally want some guarantee of 
security in future. As they do not even mention the possibility of 
such things, the words that follow about ‘ International Courts’ 
ignify nothing. In their context such words are even an offence. 

at is the use of Courts when the same people remain in power 
jn Germany once more to bring the name of international agreements 
into contempt and ridicule 2? The popular movement in Germany 
must go very much farther than tius before the Allies can feel that 
they are coming into contact at any point with the German people.” 

The test of good faith on the part of the Germans is, in 
fine, not to ‘be found in searching analysis of dubious state- 
ments, but in looking for very simple answers to very simple 
guestions. Men who are yearning to set themselves right 
with the world do not try to mystify ‘the onlookers. Their 
gincerity proves itself in frankness and clearness. No one 
can doubt what men mean when they are in earnest. We 
do not say that the liberalizing party im Germany are not in 
some sense sincere. We think that their desire for a demo- 
cratic Constitution is genuine enough, but their tameness in 
framing their demands is sickening. Not thus did Pym 
and Hampden and Cromwell speak. Pym once ‘said that 
when a sick man is approached by a murderer he must cast 
away hismedicine and betake himself to his sword, or take his 
medicine and suffer himself to be killed. The popular move- 
ment in Germany is suffering itself to be killed. It dare not 
take the sword against the Chancellor. It swallows a nasty 
draught, makes a face to show that it does not like it, but is 
after all incapable of real resistance. If only the demo- 
eratizers of Germany would reveal a willingness to answer 
simple questions in a simple way, and would try to make 
their Government confirm those answers, we should have 
something to go upon. At present there is nothing. “‘ Will 
ou evacuate Belgium? Will you compensate Belgium ? 
Yes or no?” These are simple questions, simple tests of 
sincerity, but all the speeches, articles, and “ interviews ” 
in Germany we have yet read do not among them offer a 
clue to what the answer would be. In our opinion, Mr. 
Asquith made the most important contribution to the peace 
debate of Thursday week in his speech proposing just such a 
simple test as we have described. Let us quote his exact 
words, for they are very relevant and cogent :— 

“Both my hon. friends referred to the somewhat vague repudia- 
tions of the principle of annexation in the Reichstag resolution. 
I want to put a very plain and specific question with regard to that. 
Is Germany prepared not only to evacuate Belgium, not only to 
make full reparation for the colossal mischief and damage which 
have accompanied her devastating occupation of the country, and 
her practical enslavement, so far as she can carry it out, of large 
portions of the population—is she prepared not only to do that— 
this is a very plain question, which admits of a very simple answer— 
but to restore to Belgium, not the pretence of liberty, but complete 
and unfettered and absolute independence ? I should like to know 
the German Chancellor's answer to that question, not the answer 
of the Reichstag. I ask the Chancellor that, I ask him now as far 
asImay. It is a very simple question, and it is one of many other 
concrete questions I could put ; it is a question that does not-stand 
alone. I cannot find the answer to that question necessarily implied 
in the vague and indeterminate formulae of the Reichstag resolution. 
As I have said, I mention for the moment only a single illustration. 
if I went over the map I could easily find half-a-dozen more. But 
I do not elaborate the ease, because it is far from my wish to prove 
that peace is impossible. ‘The very opposite is my desire and my 
prayer, as it is that of-every man, I am certain, in every quarter of 
this House, but I cannot see—I wish I could—in what has recently 
taken place in Berlin any real approximation of a practical kind 
to the declared and irreversible objects of the Allies,” 

Is it not possible, is it not practical, for all parties in Great 
Britain to concentrate on trying to extract an answer to that 
one question about Belgium? We do not expect Germany 
to yield everything at once, but we might think differently 
of her state of mind if we had a single pledge of good 
faith, and at present we have not one. If we may judge 
the British Pacificists’ feelings by their words, we ought to 
be able to appeal to them with some confidence. They have 
never said that Germany might keep possession of Belgium, 
On the contrary, they have declared explicitly that she must 
give Belgium up. But unfortunately they keep saying this, 
m the form of a pious doctrine, to their own country- 
men, who sre already convinced. They do not say 
t to the Gerinans. Why do they not say it to the 
Germans? There we must confess ourselves at a loss for 
an-explanation, except the rather vague and trite one that it 
is the nature of Pacificists to be rather perverse and 
ineffectual. We are quite certain we are not mistaken in 
attributing to Pacificists here the reservation that no peace 
is possible till Belgium is evacuated. We have before us 
Suggestions for Terms of a Peace Settlement, drawn up by the 
Union of Democratic Control. The very first of the “ Sug- 
gestions” is this: ‘* The complete re-establishment of the 
sovereign independence and integrity and the economic 





restoration of Belgium must be absolutely secured.” The 
independence of Serbia, Montenegro, and Rumania is also 
demanded ; but it is enough for our argument to dwell only 
on the case of Belgium. One of the signatories of these 
U.D.C. “Suggestions” is Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the mover 
of the peace resolution in the House of Commons. Supporters 
of the resolution in the House were Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Snow- 
den, Mr. Ponsonby, and Mr. Buxton, who are all signatories 
of the U.D.C. “ Suggestions.” Mr. Trevelyan has emphasized 
his opinions on this subject more than once. Speaking at 
Bradford last Saturday, he said that it was ‘“‘ impossible to 
conceive a peace that would not end in the independence and 
reparation of Belgium.” But when these seekers after peace 
address the House of Commons they scold their feliow-members 
for not recognizing the patent good intentions of the German 
bloc ! 

Why, we ask, one note to this country and quite another 
to Germany? Mr. Trevelyan said, indeed, at Bradford that 
it was the duty of the Government to ask Germany for a 
pledge to evacuate Belgium ; but why do not the Pacificists 
remember whenever they speak that their own words are.greatly 
treasured in Germany? If only they would remember this, 
they would—if they are not utterly perverse and unreasonable, 
_— we fear—address their message entirely to Germany. 

ey would act upon the simple truth that repentance has 
to come from Germany and not from us. They would try to 
work upon the feelings of the peace party in Germany, and 
induce them to see that there is not the remotest prospect of 
Great Britain even beginning to think of peace till Germany 
has promised to evacuate Belgium. But the German readers 
of their speeches can receive no such impression of their 
meaning. The Germans always discover in British Pacificist 
speeches—it is only too easy, alas !—proofs of our complicity, 
our double-dealing, and our rapacity. This is a.great respon- 
sibility for the Pacificists here to bear—the responsibility 
of refusing to lead the Germans along the path of peace which 
the Pacificists themselves have mapped out. Is it hopeless to 
ask them at last to address to Germany (who is the culprit), 
and not to Great Britain (who is not the culprit), the simple 
question that is a real test of the desire for peace ? 

The only declaration in Germany which has so far resembled 
a satisfaction of the simple test we have :proposed is the 
resolution of the Minority Socialists in the Reichstag. So 
little has been heard of it here that it is worth quoting :— 

“The Reichstag strives for a peace without annexations of any 

kind whatever, and without war indemnification—upon the basis 
of the right of the people to decide their own destinies, En particular 
it expects the restovation of Belgium and the repair of the wrong 
done to Belgiura. The Reichstag demands the initiation of irame- 
ciate peace negotiations upon the foundation of this programme, It 
demands an international agreement about general disarmament, 
freedom of international trade and intercourse, unrestricted inter- 
national freedom of movement, an international agreement for 
the a of workmen from exploitation, rec ynition of the 
equal rights of a State without regard to nationality, sex, raco, 
language, and religion, protection ef national minorities, and 
obligatory international arbitration for the settlement of all disputes. 
The urgent preliminary condition for the achievement of peace 
and the carrying out of this peace programme is the immediate 
raising of the state of siege. Moreover, ‘it-is necessary to effect the 
complete democratization of the Constitution and Administration 
of the Empire and its several States, and this must end in the 
creation of a social Republic.” 
The only possible comment on that resolution, we fear, is 
that very few Deputies supported it, and that even if the whole 
Reichstag had supported it,it would have made little difference, 
since the Chancellor is indifferent to the opinions of the 
Reichstag so long as the High Command inspires him, and 
the Emperor graciously favours him with his confidence. If 
the Allies would announce jointly that, though they have no 
right whatever to dictate a form of government to Germany, 
they at all events will not make peace with the thrice infamous 
House of Hohenzollern, we should see the popular movement 
in Germany advance more rapidly. If it did not advanee, 
it would be because it did not contain within it the spirit of 
& mouse, 





THE DANGERS OF FOOD CONTROL. 


LTHOUGH there is a general—we might almost say a 
universal—desire to back the Government in any 
measures they may think it necessary to take in the public 
interest, it is impossible to read Lord Rhondda’s speech in 
the House of Lords last week without feeling the gravest 
anxiety as to the policy upon which he has embarked. In 
the House of Commons Lord Rhondda had the reputation of 
being an economist of the old school, and he prefaced his 
speech in the House of Lords with the statement that he 
would be the last man lightly to interfere with the law of 
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supply and demand, and that he held that in ordinary times 
the less the Government. interfered in business the better. 
After this prelude, he proceeded to import into his speech 
that most dangerous of logical weapons, the argument from 
analogy. He said: “ We are in the case of a man who is 
willing to take drugs in order to tide him over a serious but 
temporary illness, though he knows that under normal con- 
ditions of health the continued use of such remedies would 
rove very harmful.” It ought to have occurred to a man of 
rd Rhondda’s acute intellect to ask himself whether the 
drugs with which he proposes to dose the community are such 
as are likely to mitigate the disease from which it is suffering. 
A wise doctor does not give stimulating medicine to a patient 
in a high fever, or recommend bromide to one already suffer- 
ing from severe depression. Yet this, in effect, is what Lord 
Rhondda with his drugs proposes to do. The admitted disease 
from which the nation is suffering, so far as food is concerned, 
is a reduction of supply, andin many directions an increase of 
consumption. The proper medicine for such a disease is a 
rise in prices, which automatically tends to enlarge supplies 
and to limit consumption. The drug which Lord Rhondda pro- 
poses is a reduction of price, and he intends to administer this 
medicine while knowing—for he admitted the fact later on in 
his speech—that the arbitrary fixing of prices may hqyve 
serious results both “ in discouraging supply and in increasing 
consumption.” 


This is the broad objection to the whole policy of limiting 
food prices. The only answer which can be made to it is 
that high prices are unpopular. But that answer is insufficient. 
The majority of the people of Great Britain are quite aware 
that their country is at war, and that war entails sacrifices. 
Most of them also understand that one of the sacrifices involved 
is an increase in prices owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
from abroad commodities which were previously brought in 
safety across the sea, and of maintaining home supplies 
when so large a portion of the population is engaged 
in fighting. It is very doubtful indeed whether there 
would have been any political outery with regard to high 
prices but for the theory that the rise is due to the 
wicked machinations of the “ profiteer.” Lord Rhondda 
himself is evidently more than doubtful whether this theory 
—which has been deliberately popularized by Pacificists 
and other agitators—has any foundation in fact. In his own 
words, “I must admit thet I have not been able to obtain 
a satisfactory definition of the word ‘ profiteering,’ or to 
determine in what degree it is responsible for the present 
high range of prices.” But while unable to define “ profiteer- 
ing,” or to determine what effect this indefinable process 
has had upon prices, Lord Rhondda emphatically asserted 
that he meant to get rid of “ profiteering” by fixing prices 
at every stage on the basis of pre-war profits. Even if this 
feat could in practice be accomplished, its justice is more 
than doubtful. The Government have already frequently 
acted on the principle that wage-earners are entitled to an 
increase of wages, or alternatively to a special war bonus, 
to meet the increased cost of living. Why is not a small 
shopkeeper equally entitled to an increase of profit, which is 
in effect his wage for the work that he does in distributing 
commodities which the public requires? All bis costs of 
living have gone up. It is not only food that has risen in 
price. According to the Economist index numbers, food prices 
recently showed an increase of 123 per cent. as compared 
with an average of 114 per cent. for all commodities. In 
other words, food has gone up very little more in price 
than the other necessaries of life. Why, then, should the 
food-dealer, who is often a very poor man, be restricted to 
pre-war profits, while the wage-earner is to be entitled to 
claim special war wages ? 

In practice, however, as Lord Rhondda’s speech shows, 
he does not even propose to carry out his own theory 
of fixing prices on the basis of pre-war profits. On the 
contrary, in the important case of meat, he deliberately 
a to cancel profits altogether for those farmers who 

ave bought store cattle in the expectation of realizing high 
rices for fat cattle during the autumn. After stating his 
ist of prices for the coming months, Lord Rhondda remarked 
that he anticipated that these prices would enable the farmer 
to realize his cattle “ without very serious loss.” In other 
words, in order that meat may be sold at a cheap rate to men 
who have been endowed with specially high wages to meet 
war conditions, a large group of farmers are to be deprived 
by the arbitrary action of the Government of all profit on 
their transactions, and to be consoled with Lord Rhondda’s 
expectation that their losses will not be “ very serious.” 
This may be a popular policy for the moment, but it is neither 





just as regards transactions that are past, nor is it likely 
to produce satisfactory results in the future. Already protest; 
are pouring in from farmers all over the country, and thegg 
protests make it clear that farmers who have already bought 
their store cattle from Ireland or the West of England at high 
are not going to sink further capital in buying expensive 
eeding-stuffs in order to have the pleasure of selling fat 
cattle at a loss. The effect of Lord Rhondda’s policy wilj 
be that a large number of beasts which ought to have beeg 
fattened will be sold lean, with the result that it will be neces. 
sary to kill, say, six lean bullocks where five would hays 
— the same amount of food if they had been fattened, 

hat means a serious reduction in our stock of cattle. Jt 
means also a heavy loss to arable farming next year because 
of the reduction in the quantity of manure produced this 
autumn. 

The truth is, as is well pointed out by Mr. Hilton in an 
article on “‘ The Foundations of Food Policy ” in the Edinburgh 
Review for July, that the Government have made a profound 
mistake in assuming that they can regulate agricultural 
produce with the same ease as they can control the output 
of staple manufactures. In making that assumption the 
Government have overlooked the important fact that “‘ manu- 
facture is in the main carried on by large firms in works or 
factories designed and equipped for one more or Jess narrow 
line of product, and inczpable of being readily diverted to 
any other line.” Moreover, the manufacturer is generally a 
man or a firm who keeps books, and whose _ business 
can therefore be easily supervised. On the other hand, 
agriculture is carried on by an enormous number of 
farmers, many of them in quite a small way of business, 
who do not keep books, who produce a varicty of food- 
stuffs, and who alter their production as prices prompt. 
“ Limit the price of milk, and the farmer can churn it into 
butter ; limit butter prices, and he can give you cheese ; limit 
cheese prices, and instead of dairy products he can give you 
meat; limit meat prices, and he can put his land under 
potatoes ; fix a maximum price for potatoes, and he can turn 
to the next, and the next, and the next kind of produce that is 
still free, until such time as his last recourse is rounded up and 
he goes out of farming in sheer weariness and disgust.” 

When that last stage is reached the Government will appar- 
ently be prepared to take over the whole industry of agriculture, 
and presumably the public will also be prepared to starve, for 
the two events will certainly be closely connected. Already 
there are many significant illustrations of the kind of results 
we may expect from Government administration of food 
supplies. The Medical Officer of Health for Stepney in his 
Annual Report gives some remarkable instances of the way in 
which Government dealings in food have resulted in hideous 
waste. He quotes the case of fish purchased in Rotterdam by 
a representative of the Government. It was allowed to 
remain on the quay at Rotterdam for two or three days, and 
was then despatched to London without any attempt being 
made to preserve it in a proper condition. ‘ There was no 
cold-air storage on either of the two ships; on the contrary, 
one of them was well supplied with hot-water pipes.” He 
gives details also of his own efforts to get the Ministry of Food 
to take steps to prevent the wholesale waste of bacon landed 
at a particular place in the Port of London. He received an 
acknowledgment of his letter, with an intimation that the 
facts were familiar to the Department, but nothing further 
happened. Finally, he gives a case of the arrival at the port of 
Harwich of thirteen thousand bags of decayed potatoes accom- 
panied by cases of margarine. Although these potatoes were 
so rotten when they reached Harwich that they were in 4 
state of putrefaction and the heat from them had melted the 
margarine, they were brought up to London by rail, a hundred 
and twenty railway trucks being used for carrying them. 
It is true that Lord Rhondda has said in mitigation of these 
catastrophes that the heat was exceptional, that the congestion 
of shipping was unexpected, that there was an unavoidable 
shortage of labour, and so on, but the facts are not disputed. 
When such waste as this occurs under direct Government 
control, the country can only feel anxiety at the reckless 
way in which proposals are now being made to extend the 
control of the Food Department over every article of populat 
consumption. 





GERMAN INTRIGUE IN RUSSIA. 


E are glad that Mr. Lloyd George h1s taken the oppor- 
tunity to declare that he believes in [Russia 

The sudden collapse of her Galician armies undoubtedly 
made a very bad impression on the Allied peoples, and for 4 
few days the pessimists had it all their own way. But the 
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slackening of the German pursuit and the increasing resistance 
which the Russians are offering as they retire have already 
shown that Russia is not to be ruled out as a factor in the 
war. She will, we think, recover after this great retreat just 
as she did after the still greater and far more costly retreat of 
1915. She had already overcome the far graver perils with 
which she was menaced by German intrigue. People in 
this country do not realize how hard the Germans worked to 
detach Russia from her Allies. We have heard a great deal 
about Lenin and his band of wild Anarchists, who did not 
scruple to use German gold in their propaganda at Petrograd 
and in the armies. We have also Sse of the manceuvres 
of the late Chancellor’s tame Socialists under Herr Scheide- 
mann at Stockholm, where they tried, through their neutral 
comrades, to influence the Russian Socialists in favour of a 
separate peace. We have all read the more or less direct 
appesls made in their speeches by Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
and by his successor to Russia. But it is not, we think, com- 
monly known that the German and Austrian Commanders- 
in-Chief on the Eastern Front made definite offers for an 
armistice, first, in May, to the Russian Generals, and then, 
in June, to the Russian armies. The documents, translated 
and reprinted from the Russian Press in the Manchester 
Guardian of Saturday last, are the most striking proof yet 
afforded of Germany’s desperate desire, at all costs and by 
any meens in her power, to eliminate Russia from the Grand 
Alliance, which, if unbroken, spells German doom. In the first 
document, dated June 5th, and sent out by wireless, Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria appealed to the Russian Army to send 
accredited representatives to discuss a possible armistice and 
terms of peace. He had, he said, made a similar suggestion 
to General Dragomirov, through three German officers who 
went to Dvinsk in May, and who were “ authorized to suggest 
how the military operations between ourselves and Russia 
could be terminated without Russia’s secession from her 
Allies.” The General, much to Prince Leopold’s disgust, 
had merely acknowledged the receipt of the letter. Prince 
Leopold went on to say that if his letter had been made 
public, Russia would have known that “ Germany, in agree- 
ment with her Allies, had, in the presence of the Commander- 
in-Chief on the Eastern Front, expressed her readiness to meet 
the wishes repeatedly uttered by the Russian Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates to stop the bloodshed.” Germany had proved her readi- 
ness, the Prince added, by “ almost completely suspending 
all hostile actions’ on her Eastern Front. He omitted to 
mention the German attack on the Stokhod, and denied the 
accuracy of the Russian reports of other German operations, 
and especially of gas attacks. If the Russian Army would send 
its representatives, they should learn the German terms of 
peace. But, as the opponents of “ secret diplomacy ”’ will be 
interested to know, the Prince stipulated that the German 
terms should not be divulged until all Russia’s secret treaties 
were published. - 

Prince Leopold’s appeal to the Russian Army drew a 
vigorous reply from the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates. The Council denounced the German offer as a 
sham. Russia wanted a peace “without annexations or 
indemnities,” but Prince Leopold could not, or would not, 
define his idea of an “honourable peace.” “ He knows that 
a formal proposal for a separate peace with the German 
Empire would be repudiated by our Revolutionary troops 
with indignation.” The suggested armistice, said the 
Council, was intended to benefit the German Army. It was 
not true that the Germans had remained inactive, as Prince 
Leopold declared :— 

“ He forgets the Stokhod business. He forgets that the Russians 
know where the German divisions and the heayy batteries have baen 
taken to from our front. He forgets that Russia hears the news 
of the bloody battles on the Anglo-French front. He forgets that 
Russia knows that the crushing of the Allies would be the beginning 
of tho crushing of her own armies, and that the crushing of the 
Revolutionary armies of free Russia would mean not only. new 
soldiers’ graves, but also the death of the Revolution, the death of 
free Russia. The Revolutionary democracy of Russia is going 
past the provocative traps of the German General Staff in order to 
attain its olject—universal peace.” 

Still, Prince Leopold was not discouraged. In a rejoinder 
to the Council he declared that Germany also was aiming at a 
general peace, and that Germany and Austria clone had made 
peace proposals. He referred not only to the vague and 
specious offer of last December, but also to a “ circular- 
proclamation of the Austro-Hungarian Commander-in-Chief,” 
in which “ the Central Powers proclaimed their readiness to 
appoint plenipotentiaries to talk over the objects of the war, 
and the possibility of an armistice.” To this Austrian 
circular, of which little has been heard in England, the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates replied, it seems, that 





Russia would not break with the Allies. Prince Leopold con- 
trasted the French demand for the return of Alsace and the 
Italian demand for Trieste with the Russian theory of “ ne 
annexations,” and concluded his second appeal to the Russian 
Army with the absurd lie that “ your secret gravedigger is 
England.” The suggestion that we brought Russia into the 
war and have kept her there in order to ruin her seems too 
fantastic even for a German to use ; but it was made by Prinos 
Leopold. To this rambling and evasive message the Petrograd 
Council retorted with an appeal to “all the faithful sons of 
Russia to brand with contempt the new action of the German 
mailed fist.” “We go, and shall go,” said the Council, 
“towards the old graves of our brothers in order te 
conquer happiness and freedom.” 

The Council’s replies to the German and Austrian Com- 
manders ought to dispose of any doubts as to the loyalty 
of Russia to her Allies. Two months ago, it must be re- 
membered, the Anarchists of Lenin’s type were still highly in- 
fluential at Petrograd, and had a large minority in the Council 
itself. They did their best, no doubt, to secure a favourable 
hearing for Prince Leopold, and to spread false rumours as to 
the war aims of the Western Powers. If, then, the Revolu- 
tionary Council had no hesitation at that time in rejecting 
the specious offers of the enemy, we may safely infer that it 
would not look at them now. In the past few weeks the eyes 
of Russian idealists have been opened to the true character of 
German militarism. While Prince Leopold was addressing 
honeyed words to the Russian Army, German soldiers were 
fraternizing with the Russian troops in the trenches, and 
giving them Socialist peace pamphlets, and the fatal vodka, 
the sale of which was forbidden in Russia at the outbreak 
of war. Misguided sentiment and drunkenness, encouraged by 
the Germans in the trenches and by their agents behind the 
lines, undermined the discipline of the Russian Army. Mean- 
while Prince Leopold was preparing for a great offensive south 
of Brody, by which he would take the Russians unawares and 
destroy them. At the same time Lenin with German money 
was organizing an insurrection in Petrograd, to seize contral 
of the Government. The insurrection failed, but the offensive 
succeeded because the corrupters of the Eleventh Army had 
done their work only too well. The wretched men whe 
deserted their trenches, either believing that the war was over 
or thinking that it ought to end, and who thus exposed ther 
comrades to destruction and their country to disaster, doubtless 
know by this time how grievously they were misled. The 
Austro-German armies have advanced for sixty or seventy 
miles, and recovered nearly all the Austrian territory in Rus- 
sian occupation. But they have, we believe, united Revolu- 
tionary Russia against them, and put an end to all chances of 
making a separate peace. The most trustful of Russian 
Socialists will not be caught a second time by the plausible 
German with his talk of honourable peace and his well-filled 
spirit-flask. In the spring and early summer the Council at 
Petrograd might have been in two minds as to the necessity 
of fighting out the war, since the enemy was daing very little. 
Now that the Germans have revealed their real designa, 
the new Ministry of M. Kerensky, which has broken with the 
Anarchist element, and is supported by the peasants and the 
workmen throughout Russia, has no choice but to resist the 
treacherous foe to the last. Russia will not now voluntarily 
make # separate peace, as she was about to do in the latter days 
of the rule of Tsar Nicholas II. To that extent, apart from 
other considerations, the Russian Revolution has been a mili- 
tary advantage to the Allies. There remains, of course, the 
possibility thet the Russian armies may be unable to recover 
themselves in time to stay the advance of the invaders into the 
heart of Russia. But though this is possible, it is scarcely 
probable. We question whether the enemy has sufficient troop 
to spare for the occupation of any more hostile territories, 
at a time when Field-Marshal Haig's offensive in the West has 
begun anew to swallow up the German reserves. 








THE NEW MONEY TRAINING. 

HERE is indisputably one thing which the war has done for 

the women of this country. It has given them a training 

in the use of money. Economists and philanthropists have alike 
lamented the ignorance of money values displayed by the English 
poorer class, and not tho poorer class only. No man in the world 
knows better how to make a fortune than the Englishman, but 
most foreigners know better than he how to preserve a competence, 
and until lately his wife has seemed unable to help him. It has 
r.0¢ been the Englishman’s policy to tell his wife much about his 
affairs. When the men went to the war a vast number of their 
wives did not know what their wages were. They were surprised 
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when they learned how much or how little their husbands had kept 
for themselves. The only thing which did not surprise them was 
the fact that there were no savings. Often the housekeeping 
money had been doled out twice a week, and the women, though 
accustomed to poverty, were wholly unaccustomed to what is 
called management. Now for a long time the conduct of the family 
finance has been upon their shoulders, and great numbers have 
profited by their experience in a most creditable manner. Women 
are quick to learn where the maternal instinct sharpens their wits. 

If we turn to a better-off class, we still find the same training going 
on. Economy has become a preoccupation. Those who have 
made no substantial change in their way of life are ashamed to 
say so, and: make a greater effort to regulate, understand, and 
govern their expenditure than they did when the subject of house- 
keeping could be dismissed in favour of clothes. They must, they 
feel, be able to contribute something to the unending discussion 
going on around them. Servants are less easy to get than they 
were. Doubt has been cast even in the lower middle class upon 
the notion that niceties of social position either matter much or 
depend upon style of living. Again, almost all the younger women 
ate meking money. Girls whose fathers gave them a very little 
quarterly allowance, and allowed their mothers to help them out 
with it by a certain amount of credit at the shop where the family 
had a running account, have new more money in their pockets than 
they ever had before. People say they are extravagant. No one 
plays 2 game well the first time that he takes the cards into his 
hand, but if you give him nocards he willnever learn to play at all. 
They are learning very pleasantly the manegement of money- 
So are their young brothers, who leave commercial schools that 
they may earn between fifteen and seventeen a wage which would 
have satistied—or dissatisfied—their grandfathers at twenty-one. 
In a way it is very bad for them; but the crisis offers even to them 
a valuable experience if they can accept it. Another section of the 
community, not so small as the optimists would have us think, 
are learning in the hard school of scarcity to waste nothing, and 
to lay out every penny to the best advantage. Every one every- 
where—out of the trenches—has had an opportunity of understanding 
what we may call retail finance better than he or she did before. 

Primarily of course it is the women whose point of view will be 
affected by all this. But whenever women take strongly to a new 
idea it spreads like wildfire, because they pass it instantly to their 
children. Perhaps this is one reason why a far-seeing Providence 
made them considerably less susceptible of new ideas than men. 
Two effects we may surely look for: a partial correction of our 
great national defect of improvidence, and a great desire on the 
part of those who have been newly trained to the use of money to 
have a little money to use. The well-off (to begin at the top) will, 
we fee] sure, be no longer content to live with little margin. Whatis 
the good of paying a high rent, and having many servants, and 
wearing oneself out in grudging travel and the slightest independ- 
ence in the matter of money to one’s children ? There will of course 
be a strong reaction against the hard living of war time, but we 
may surely hope that expenditure on show will have been im- 
measurably reduced. Obviously difficulties about the marriage 
question will suggest some system of dowry to sensible men, so 
that it will be more rare than it is now for all the money to 
be on one side. Where both husband and wife contribute to the 
upkeep, both will manage the funds. Again, it will be almost 
impossible for young women who have been independent .to be 
once more reduced to dependence. They must continue their 
money training either by profitable work or by the outlay of an 
adequate allowance. Boys will refuse to be systematically ‘‘ done 
for’ by their parents, and their mothers will uphold them in their 
revolt. They will want to be made responsible for at least some 
part of. what is at present expended upon them. Some bad effects 
are sure to spring from these changes. We doubt if they will make 
for generosity, for that carelessness about money which has tended 
in-the past to counteract the materialist tendencies of an English- 
man’snature. -Oddly enough, wedonot think it is the most generous 
or always the most affectionate fathers and husbands who wil] 
be the first to increase the money independence of their wives and 
children.. The generous man loves to give. It is a luxury to him, 
and, unless he is quite rich, he cannot both give and “allow.” 
The joy of a gift both to giver and receiver is largely in surprise, 
and it is the loving father who takes the keenest pleasure in the 
lighting up of the children’s faces. Also love—real honest, 
hearty affection—end gentle indulgence are often found in con- 
junction with some good-humoured tyranny. It is easy for the 
indifferent man, if he is not too selfish, to grant independence. 
In the poorer classes the struggle will of course be rather harder ; 
but we must remember that one reason why the men kept the 
women in such stern tutelage where money was concerned did come 





from the fact that the women were so ignorant and stupid about it, 
When the best of them see the change that has been wrought by 
responsibility they will reconsider. Again, many 2 man will think 
twice what uses he makes of his wages if he realizes that he has at 
home a sensible critic, just as able as he is himself to judge of their 
best expenditure. We do not doubt that a greater habit of saving 
will ensue. The Spectaicr has always advocated greater facilities 
for the small investor in Government stock. Women have shown 
during the war as much national pride as men, and it cannot be 
denied that a keener and a better pleasure is involved in lending to 
one’s country through more direct channels than the Post Offics 
Savings Bank. Without a doubt the giving of greater money 
responsibility to women will mean more spering. Women have hed, 
especially in England, a long, long training as blind trustees. A few 
years of independence will not wipe that training out. If we were 
very poor, we would all rather beg of a: man than of a woman. It 
has been women’s duty to hesitate to open their hands. In France 
they count for much in the management of the nation’s income, and 
there is far more frugality there than here. 

If a great change comes, there will be many men and women 
to say that the old times were better. We shall lose a something 
that we were proud of ; but we must be content to do so if at the 
same time we get rid of a great deal of which we were ashamed. If 
we can be more economical, we shall be less drunken, and, we may 
hope, reduce the squalor of the great cities. The war seems to 
have proved that, whatever we were a century ago, we are a light- 
hearted people. Our gaiety has amazed our Allies. Whether that 
lightness of heart, which means both courage and kindness, can 
accompany a completely organized way of life such as could 
alone destroy squalor, wastefulness, and drink is surely doubtful. 
We must have the defects of our qualities, but for Heaven's 
sake let us have as few defects as are necessary to the main- 
tenance of the nation’s moral genius. At present we shall certainly 
not endanger our virtues by getting rid of at least half of our folly. 





SIMONET. 

LOWN round the corner of the Deux Magots in the November 
darkness, I crossed the rain-swept Place St. Germain 
and was driven by the wind against the door of the Cantine Refuge. 
Chatter of voices, clatter of dishes, the sudden and delicious 
laughter of children—these sounds, which seemed to travel along 
rays of light that streamed through the carelessly shuttered windows, 
were heartening in the unfriendly night. On impulse I opened 
the door and walked into a place of gaiety and warmth. The 
whitewashed walls were bright with posters and the windows 
with green plants. Three long tables divided into panels a mas3 
of vivid colour—poilus in horizon blue, poilus in Algerian scarlet, 
Belgians in crumpled khaki, a dragoon or two in magnificently 
tailed and glittering helmets, all talking and eating heartily. 
Behind a counter at one end of the room stout French ladies heaped 
plates from vast copper pans of food, and light-footed serveuses 
in white dresses and flowing navy-blue veils took these up—four 
and five plates at a time—and dealt them round with swiftness 

and precision. 

In an inner room, a step or two below the level of the first, a 
dozen or more children and some women with infants in their 
arms were having their share of the feast. The sedate little girls 
with pigtails—one industriously reading a book propped on her 
knee under the table—and the boys in their black blouses were 
in the highest spirits over their purée of lentils and their tin mugs 
of beer-and-water. Their voluble chatter was broken by high- 
pitched laughter that soared above the grown-up voices. 

But withal, the stage was held by a small boy standing on a 
bench against the wall. He was grasping a bowl of soup between 
grimy little red hands, and was on the point, evidently, of lifting up 
his voice. He might have been six years old, a bullet-headed 
little peasant in a belted pinafore, with rough, bare knees, and 
hard, red cheeks, and eyes as black as his thatch of hair. Nobody 
had taken any notice of his regular and urgent calls for “ Simonne.” 
It was time to act. Came then a roar that roused every poilu 
and directed all eyes upon kim, and with the roar the infant hurled 
his bowl of soup on the floor and cast himself desolate into the 
pool. “Toujours Simonet!” the soldiers said tranquilly, and 
laughed. A robust young woman appeared from the kitchen 
and jerked Simonct to his feet with a rough hand, smacking him 
soundly. “Upstairs then, and to bed, mchant/” she cried 
angrily. ‘“‘ Wilt thou never have done?” Simonet’s howls were 
ear-piercing as he butted his head into her ayron like a savage 
little bull, and kicked. Then they ceased with alarming suddenness, 
and he lifted a face shining adoring!y through tears and dirt. ‘It 
is that I love you, Simonne,” he said caressingly. ‘1 cannot 
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eat my soup without you. You know it well. Now put me to 
bed.” A shake was the reply. He was thrust into a place at 
the table with affectionate violence and provided with more soup. 
He ate it with composure. I caught a last glimpse of him that 
night, toiling with the other Canteen babies up the long, dark 
outside staircase that led to the dormitories. Simonet clung 
to Simonne’s finger tightly, and in his smile I fancied there was 
a gleam of triumph. 
if I might come in and help occasionally. She said “ Yes,” and 
I went daily for the six months that I remained in Paris. 


Zeppelin,” he would shout. “ Naturally I cannot be caught. 
Presently I turn and shoot. Plus de Zeppelin!” His method 


_ of “ shooting” was to turn suddenly and snatch at his pursuer’s 


By this time I had asked the Directrice | 


Simonet was lord of the Canteen by right of imperious character, | 


and as doyen among the refugee children. His mother had fled 
with him from one of he invaded villoges in the earlicst days 
of the war. She had not survived the birth of a child following 
on great hardships and terror, nor had the baby lived, and Simonet’s 
father was of course fighting. So the Canteen adopted him. 
His real name was quite long and impressive, beginning with 
Charles-Frédérie, but his attachment to. the young woman who 
took charge of the children led to his being called in the diminutive 
ef her name, and Simonne became the godmother and _ foster- 
mother of Simonet, her torment and her conqueror. Life was an 


extreme of joy or aa abyss of woe to Simonet, and howls betokened | 


either state. 
His personal habits left much to be desired; he was graceless, 


He knew no reticences, no shades of expression. | 


troublesome, infinitely exasperating. But, bare-legged, bullet- | 


headed little peasant, primitive in tears and laughter, he had the 
gift of all gifts, the magic of personality. You resented his charm. 


When you had a mind to scold and shame an ill-mannered brat, | 


it was‘ disconcerting to find a grimy paw thrust into your hand 
and to hear a voice of honeyed gentleness proclaim: “ I am content 
with Mademoiselle.” It turned the tables in a way bad for 
discipline. 
resentment. 


ha 
ue 


The spoiling of Simonet was absurdly thorough. Evea the 
Directrice and the High Authorities fell under his spell. He was 
frequently punished, but more frequently rewarded for virtues 
that he had not, and made no effort to possess. Simonne managed 
him best, but though he rubbed himself like a caressing little 
animal against her, he had not the slightest desire to obey her. 
The children slept at the top of the house in pleasant, clean 
dormitories close to the clock-tower of the church, so close, 
indeed, that the bells—the same bells that rang inte the dreams 
of another waif in Paris, le Petit Ciose—seemed to clang almost 
in the room. But they did not disturb the sound slumber of 
the refugee babies lying three heads to a pillow, happy and safe. 
One night when the other war-waifs were already asleep, I found 
Simonet fully dressed, with a bandaged throat and heavy eyes, 
playing at Simonne’s feet as she sat darning by the dormitory 
window. “ But why, then, is he notin bed?” Simonne—tranquil 
and Freneh—replied: ‘‘ Because he is ill and in the infirmary. 
One does not desire the others to catch his sore throat—perhaps 
a sickness coming. But he is lonely in the infirmary, naturally, 
the poor little one, so I keep him here with me.” Simonet fondled 
her dress with a fevered hand, and turned pathetic eyes to me. 
“Without Simonne I am lonely,” ‘he said. 

Of all the treats provided by the Canteen ladies for the children— 
cinema, circus, or cakes—Simonet much preferred a visit to the 
Jardin des Plantes. This, it is true, included frequent refresh- 
ment at the cake-stall near the gate, and the filling up of infant 
refugee with sirop, and fizzy waters, and pain dépice; but that 
was only part of the joy of the garden. He would swagger along 
in his brief blue capote, valiant in his defiance of the wildest of 
wild beasts. But once within sight of a homesick bear or two, 
prudence would counsel him to sing rather smaller. He would 
sidie against the skirt of Mademoiselle the Blue-Veil-in-Charga, 
convinced that he would make an acceptable addition to any 
hungry animal’s meal. “A leopard is always ravenous,” he 
would suggest fearfully. ‘“ He could so easily eat a little boy, 
capote and all.” Simonet was willing to impart various surprising 
fragments of natural history when he visited the Gardens, even 
to the private conversation of the beasts. He was persuaded 
that if you call a peacock coaxingly by the name of Léon he will 
spread out his tail and parade proud and pleased before you; 
and he spent much time kneeling in front of the wire enclosure 
trying his utmost to charm the sulky fowl. But he never had 
any success. Léon would drag his tail ungraciously on the ground, 
uttering harsh refusals to be magnificent, and Simonet was fain 
to rub the gravel sorrowfully off his smarting knees and demand: 
“ But why won't they show their tails when I call them what they 
like so much?” His favourite game was to tie a toy-balloon 
to his buttonhole and race headlong down the garden paths, pursued 
by the Blue-Veil-in-Charge. “I am an aviator chased by a 


But you accepted it with an odd elation that conquered | 


| ladies, 


hand, and perhaps kiss it. Then he would say with the irresistibls 
warm note in his voice: “I am content with Mademoiselle!” 
Consternation reigned in the Canteen when an uncle from 
Brittany appeared and laid claim to Simonet, whom he called 
Charles-Frédérie. But he was a genuine and good acle, a sea- 
captain just back on his ship from the ends of the earth, which 
was sufficient reason why he had not looked for his nephetv before. 
Now he proposed to take him home and adopt him, to be brought 
up with his own family, at least until such time as the child’s own 
father might return from the war. Simonet’s departure was looked 
upon as a calamity by all but himself. Simonne wept for a whole 
day, and at the last moment Simonet struggled impatiently from 
her embrace. “ It is agreeable to have an uncle,” he announced. 
“Tam glad to go to Nantes. My uncle calls mo by my own name, 
Charles-Frédéric. When I am bigger I shall be a sailor like my 
uncle, And we are going to drive to the station in a taxi-auto!” 
“Never again shall I love a child,” wept Simonne. ‘“ All are 
ungrateful and wring the heart. Never could I care for another 
as for this one who cares nothing for me. Not my own child could 
be so dear. Always he must be first, the ungrateful little one. 
He forgets, but I remember—toujours Simonet.” Simonet quite 
forgot to say “ Good-bye” to his companions or to the Canteen 
He was smiling as they drove off in the taxi-auto, and 


no doubt he had slipped a hand: warmly into hia aacle’s and was 
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assuring him of his content. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) inant 

THE PARALLEL CASE OF WEST VIRGINIA. 
(To tHe Enitor or rue “‘ Spzcrarog.’’] 
Srz,—I have just read in the New York Literary Digest for June 
its comment, with extracts from the Spectator, on your plea for 
a treatment of the Irish based on the treatment of West Virginia 
by the U.S. Congress and Executive following the secession of 
Virginia in 1861. I am sending you two historical publications 
of mine, one—The Rending of Virginia: a History—detailing, the 
other—a pamphlet—outlining, the precedure which resulted, first, 
in the restoration of the abdicated Virginia Government, and, 
second, in the division of the territory into two States, two years 
later. Why not divide Ireland into two distinct British States, 
fencing the Ulster Protestants into one, and the Catholic 
Nationalists in the other, as closely as this may be effected by a 
line of division, giving each a distinguishing name?—each to have 
a relationship to the British Union, and to the Empire, correspond- 
ing, as nearly as the difference in your system will permit, to 
the relation of an American State to the United States; each to 
be self-governing in all domestic affairs, as the American States 
are; each to have representation in the House of Commons, 
corresponding with our representation in the House of Repre 
sentatives; and, I suppose, under your system each could have 
also a voice in the Lords. In all other relations each would stand 
to the other just as any two of our States do, joining fences on an 
imaginary line. That woul! leave them nothing to fight about, 
any more than Wales and Scotland or Scotland and England 
would have. Territorially, I suppose, the southern would be 
much the larger State; commercially, perhaps, Ulster would 
outweigh for a time. In the pamphlet (The Two Virginias) you 
may find in a footnote some historical precedents cited in addresses 
in the two Houses of Congress on the occasion of the unveiling 
of a statue of Governor Peirpoint, placed in the Hall of Fame 
some years ago by the State of West Virginia.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grasyinie D. Hau. 








Glencoe, Illinois, U.S.A., July 10th. 

[When we receive letters like this from the United States we 
rejoice in the knowledge that the Irish problem is being dis- 
covered over there to be much less simple—and the British 
Government consequently being found much less unreasonable— 
than was formerly supposed. The Exclusion of Ulster from the 
Home Rule Act has long been advocated by the Spectator (on the 
Irish Home Rulers’ own principle that the local majority has the 
right to choose its own form of government), and for a long time 
it was alone in its advocacy. Unhappily, the majority of the 
Irish will not agree to the “ partition of Ireland.”—Eb. Spectator.) 





THE BESTOWAL OF HONOURS. 

(fo tHe Environ or tae “‘ Specraror.’’] 
S1zx,—I notice that the question of the sale of party honours is 
to be raised shortly in the House of Lords. It is one of the most 
serious questions of the day, as it is one of the most potent means 
possessed by the party in power of bribing the Press to silence 
and of stifling criticism of the policy of the Government of the 
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day. It is also the mainstay of that party government which has 
Been so fatal to the good administration of this country, and so 
prejudicial to the carrying on of the war with full ability. 

By means of the sale of honours and distinctions, one or other 
ef the two great parties of the State can raise large sums of 
money for the party chest, which sums are applied or misapplied 
with all the mischief of a secret society to packing Parliaments 
and influencing the Press by means of money. The long- 
established and more noteworthy organs of public opinion, of 
course, cannot be purchased in this way; but their proprietors 
and editors are not insensible to the offer of a peerage, a baronetcy, 
a knighthood, and, with such a promise in their pockets, may in 
this direction or in that depart from the duty they owe to the 
general public. They may condone grave errors which should be 
punished, or they may modify their opposition to policies which 
are not to the advantage of the nation as a whole. 

It seems to myself, and, I think, to many others with whom I 
have discussed the matter, that the only right solution of the 
Honours question would be the following: That henceforth the 
advisers of the Sovereign in power should not possess the privilege 
ef recommending the bestowal of honours and distinctions by the 
Sovereign (with the exception perhaps of certain Orders of Merit 
for military and naval men and Civil Servants), but that a Board 
should be set up by the Sovereign consisting of a number of justly 
distinguished men and women, who twice a year perhaps should 
draw up a list for the consideration of the Sovereign of honours 
and distinctions of all kinds which might be bestowed on the next 
eceasion. Such a Board would pass in review all persons—men 
and women—who had really distinguished themselves in ecience, 
in religion, in commerce and in industry, in statesmanship and 
in beneficence, and should send in such a list to the Sovereign, 
who would, under all normal circumstances, adopt it. It would 
not be inappropriate that one of the members of such a Board 
should be the Sovereign’s Private Secretary, as he would be able 
to join in the discussions from what might be called the 
Sovereign’s point of view. The first twelve members of such a 
Board might be nominated by the Sovereign himself, with or 
without the advice of the Ministers of the day, and it should be 
empowered to co-opt another twelve colleagues, forming twenty- 
four in all. Thus selected, it would be almost impossible for a 
majority of these twenty-four persons to be bribable by persons of 
wealth and position. At the same time, it would still be possible 
for money to purchase distinctions without detriment to public 
effairs. For if a millionaire chose to divest himself of much of 
his wealth by establishing educational or beneficent institutions, 
he should, ipso facto, be as much entitled to be made a Peer or a 
Privy Councillor as one who put his brains rather than his money 
at the service of his fellow-men. 

I can only add that the present system is intolerable, and must 
of necessity be swept away with much else that is evil in the 
State as soon as we can grapple with the problems of peace.— 
—I am, Sir, &c., Hi. H. Jounston. 





THE EPIDEMIC OF ADOPTION. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 

Sir,—I have read with some surprise and many misgivings your 
article on “‘ Adoption.” I am fearful lest your wholesale blessing 
eon the system should prove euite the reverse in the future. The 
system cf advertising for children—either to “‘ adopt ” or to hand 
ever for promiscuous adoption—is to my mind fraught with the 
gravest danger to the poor little children, who are thus, as it 
were, placed on the market. I say ncthing of the serious moral 
question which the whole subject opens up, for this is so apparent 
that I feel sure you cannot have overlooked it. It is obvious that 
ehildren who are recklessly brought into the world and then 
passed over (“ full surrender,” “no questions asked,” are the 
usual terms) are waifs and strays on the werld’s mercy. The 
adopter may start with the best intention of offering a mother’s 
love to these uncared-for little atoms of humanity, but time and 
circumstances change, and, having had a great deal of experience 
with “ boarded-out children” (of course, in a different class) I 
realize how little real safeguard there is in the continuance of this 
easual affection. The child may prove unattractive and work its 
own destruction. I plead earnestly, therefore, for the greatest 
eare and consideration before the Press, with its powerful influence 
on social questions, increases the supply and demand of “ adop- 
tion.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. Buxton. 

{[Mrs, Louis Buxton has misread tho spirit of the article if 
she thinks there was any intention to approve of an unguarded 
system of adoption. We meant only to comment on the “ epidemic 
ef adoption ”’—which is an obvious fact due to the war—from a 
social point of view, and in particular from the adopter’s point of 
view. We regard with deep misgiving the system of adoption 
which gives no binding pledges to the party principally concerned 
—the child itself. We have several times advocated the fullest 
legal system under which the position and rights of an adopted 
ehild would be indistinguishable from those of any other child. 
At the same time, we should not ignore the fact that a large 
proportion of the present adeptions are dictated by genuine pity 
for orphans. What we ought to make sure of is that if ever pity 
should grow weary the interests of the children wou!d not suffer. 
Pity may not last; lega] obligations do last.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A COLONIAL VIEW OF BRITAIN. 
{To THe Eprrox or rae “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Will you grant space for a few thoughts of a Colonial? I 
have read your articles for years, in spite of the fact that I am a 
Democratic Colonial, and have been much instructed by the sane. 
ness of your comments on affairs of national importance. When 
I came to England I had a shock. The country is a fair land (I 
arrived in July), but the people interested me much more than 
the countryside or the climate. I thought I saw so much arti- 
ficiality, so much convention that was empty and absurd. (I had 
the privilege of visiting widely.) Still huge gulfs kept class from 
class, in spite of this horrible carnage in France, where men of all 
classes, al] shapes, all sizes, share common hardships. I saw some 
very rich people (that is nothing extraordinary, I grant you) and 
I saw some very poor people (poverty has its compensations), but 
what did strike me very forcibly was the awful surroundings of 
the slums, the squalor—dirty children in the gutter, and the usual 
tale of the public-house. I did thank God that our women of the 
lower class (that is if I may yse the term for any of our women- 
folk) are not to be seen in public-houses or bars; it is looked upon 
as disgraceful. Their menfolk, I found, did not take a lively 
interest in their own welfare. They will take anything from a 
nicely dressed politician who wants their votes or from the Trade 
Union organizer. Why will they not try to think for themselves? 
I suppose it is because it is too much of an etiort. They leave it 
to the politician to look after their welfare, and they are 
grievously disappointed. They must make sacrifices themselves, 
perhaps—mind, I am only suggesting this—drink a little less 
glorious beer, and buy good books and try to instruct themselves, 
and they will probably find it a painful process, but the results 
would be well worth it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. H. Ricwarps (Lce.-Corpl.), 
Oth Australian Field Amb,, B.ELF., France, 

[We should like to hear our correspondent’s opinion when he 
has seen rather more of us. “ There’s something in the English, 
after all,” may possibly be his opinion when he has penetrated 
the conventions. Meanwhile the remark that really touches us on 
the raw is that our correspondent has read the Spectator “in 
spite ’’ of being a Democratic Colonial. We have not made our- 
selves clear if we have not conveyed to him that the type of demo- 
ecracy familiar in the Dominions—self-respecting democracy that 
loves its country and admits the personal obligation of defence— 
is the very type we want here.—Eb. Spectator.) 





A CYCLE OF SUMMERS. 

{To tue Epitror or tue “ Spectaton.’’] 
Sir,—It is, I suppose, a fact, recognized by even non-agricultural 
people like myself, that the nature of the English summers affects 
the different kinds of food crops grown in the British Isles—that is 
to say that wet summers are mainly detrimental to good grain 
crops and favourable to prolific root crops, and a fine summer 
affects the two kinds of produce inversely. Personal recollection 
of certain summers since 1881 has led to the theory that a triennial 
continuous cycle of fine summers can be expected in the British 
Isles; and this recollection has been impressed on my mind 
because of the fact that a large part of my life has been spent 
abroad, and the weather during my leave home in summer-time 
has naturally been more of a personal interest than to the British 
“stay-at-homes.” The following instances of fine summers 
cannot, I think, be disputed: 1881, 1884, 1887 (Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee), 1893, 1896, 1205, 1908, 1911, 1914, and now this year. Not 
having been in England in 1890, 1899, and 1902, I cannot testify to 
what those summers were like, and consequently the sequence 
of thirteen triennial good summers is broken, so that the evidenco 
is not complete. There should be records somewhere of the years 
1890, 1899, and 1902, and, probably, going back for some time before 
1881, and, if there should be corroborative evidence of the cycle 
of fine summers, it would appear that in the future of home- 
grown food our farming should be guided towards geiting the 
largest returns from the land by growing mainly grain crops 
every third year, and mainly root crops in the two wet summers 
intervening. 

It is my belief that weather conditions are governed by some 
ordered rules, as, for example, may be seen in the almost settled 
date on which the South-Western Monsoon breaks in India, 
and in the three practically rainless winter months in Natal, 
South Africa. Is it not likely that the summer weather of the 
British Isles is governed by rules which, however, act over a longer 
period than annually? There is an impression, also, that very 
severe winters are followed by fine summers. Surely the theory 
suggested above is worth consideration and testing by the arricul- 
tural authorities.—I am, Sir, &c., WANDERER. 





INSECT PESTS. 
(To THe Eprrorn or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The Board of Agriculture have issued excellent leaflets, with 
good illustrations, describing the life-histories of insect pests and 
giving preventive and remedial measures to be used against them. 
I should advise all “amateur gardeners ” to procure these. The 
three volumes of leaflets, bound, at 1s. per volume, are to be had 
by applying to the Board of Agriculture.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Vv. 3.8 
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{To tue Eprron or te “ Specrator.’’] 

Six,-In reading your correspondent’s letter on “ Destructive 
Insects,” while one fully realizes the great utility of the careful 
display of injurious insects and their metamorphoses at the British 
Museum, one also remarks that since the ravages of insects occur 
everywhere throughout the kingdom, “ the number of cultivators 
to whom the museum is easily accessible” is minute indeed when 
compared with the thousands of farmers and gardeners who have 
never even heard of it. Agriculturists are just beginning fully to 
understand the tremendously important part played by insects 
in the vegetable world, and though a considerable amount of 
literature has been published on the subject, it seems to have 
more or less led to a wholesale campaign against insect friends and 
foes. Only too frequently the harassed gardener kills, so to speak, 
the goose that lays the golden eggs when he destroys the cocoons 
of ichneumon flies, vaguely imagining them to be the offspring of 
cabbage butterflies. I think this question of such vital import- 
ance, especially now, to agriculturists that no man should be eon- 
sidered a competent gardener or farmer unless he can distinguish 
a wasp from a house fly or an apterous gall fly from an ant as 
easily as he can tell the difference between a cucumber and a vege- 
table marrow.—I am, Sir, &c., H. K. Woo tacotr. 
Hightilt Farm, Cranbrook. 





THE EXCESS PROFITS TAX. 
To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Spectaror.’’] 

Sr2,—With reference to a letter under this heading from “ Zero ” 
in your issue of July 28th, which I have just read with considerable 
amazement, in reply I will not trespass upon your valuable space 
beyond asking two questions: (1) What would the writer of this 
letter alluded to think of our gallant soldiers at the front risking 
their all if they were to plead that as there is no “‘ Government 
policy of protection ”’ they reserve to themselves the right of 
“settling down in leisurely inactivity ’? And: (2) What must 
be the opinion of these soldiers when they read of one “ full of 
enthusiasm and invention,” and with the apparent ability to 
assist his country with gravely needed financial support, who has 
decided to spend his time in “‘ gardening and literature ” rather 
than take a problematical risk, and by so doing admit that tho 
Government by his action will be deprived of “a good many 
golden eggs ’’? If this were the prevailing spirit of those engaged 
in commerce, the results to our country would be disastrous.— 
—I am, Sir, &c., AMAZED. 


{To tuz Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.”’] 

Siz,—May I be allowed to answer the letter of “ Zero” which 
appeared in your issue of July 28th? In making his calculation 
he seems to have overlooked the fact that, in arriving at the sum 
upon which the Excess Profits Tax has to be paid, a deduction is 
allowed in respect of interest on any capital employed in the 
business over and above the capital employed in the pre-war 
standard period. I have not the Finance Act before me as I 
write, but speaking from memory I believe that in the case of 
private firms this allowance has hitherto been seven per cent., 
and I am under the impression that it has now been increased to 
eleven per cent. Assuming, therefore, that the £5,000 is new 
capital, “‘ Zero ’” would be entitled to deduct £550 from his excess 
profit of £1,000, leaving £450 upon which to pay the tax, if we 
ignore, as he does, the £200 allowance. He will therefore pay 
£369 Excess Profits Tax and £160 Income Tax upon the balance of 
£640, or £520 in all, leaving him, if he has no Super Tax to pay, 
a net return of £480 upon his capital of £5,000. I do not know 
why he assumes that he must not write off anything for deprecia- 
tion before arriving at his profit. In my experience the Income 
Tax authorities are not unreasonable in this respect. 

In his last paragraph “‘ Zero”’ appears to me to misunderstand 
the real truth about capital. It is far too complicated a subject 
to discuss in a letter, but to put the case shortly, money must be 
found for carrying on the war, and the capital of the nation is not 
increased by leaving it in “ Zero’s”’ pocket and taking it out of 
some one else’s. If the German manufacturers are allowed to 
“heap up capital’’ instead of paying taxes, this can only be 
done in the long run at the expense of the taxpayer in general, 
and it has yet to be proved that Germany will, by virtue of this 
method of finance, be in a better position than we shall be after 
he war to “compete with the world.”” The real danger, in my 
cpinion, of a high Excess Profits Tax is that it may in certain 
eases conduce to a lack of economy in the administration of 
businesses which are making such profits, and the effects of any 
such wastefulness will probably long outlast the period of the 
war.—I.am, Sir, &c., C. If. St. J. Hornay. 

Shelley House, Chelsea, S.W. 








Eprror or THE ‘“ Sprcraton.’’) 

a plausible letter, but it strikes an outsider 
“very fond of experimenting, fuil of 
(modest man!) can abandon such 
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{To THE 
Sir,—* Zero” writes 
very curiously that a man 
enthusiasm and invention 
gifts from on high and settle down to “ leisurcly inactivity * 
because the country, not himself, will reap the benefit of his 
talents. He cannot even find time to do some kind of patriotic 
work. One wonders if he is too old to devote his superabundant 
enthusiasm to the Army.—I am, Sir, &c., S. Mrpgtey, 

12 Oak Avenue, Bradford. 
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THE CLEETHORPES CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Spzcraror.’’] 

Sir,—May I ask the hospitality of your columns to request your 
readers to suspend their judgment in the Private Brightmore case, 
in consequence of which, according to the Under-Secretary of the 
War Office, two deserving officers, Brigadier-General Elliot and 
Major Grimshaw, were suspended although they had no knowledge 
or real responsibility in the case? The feeling is very strong at 
Grimsby and Clecthorpes that a gross injustice has beon com- 
mitted, and I have no hesitation in asserting from information 
in my possession that the allegations which the Under-Secretary 
stated in the House of Commons were “ substantially correct ” 
are utterly false, and can be proved to be so by witnesses on oath 
before any Court of Inquiry or properly constituted judicial 
Tribunal. I will refrain for the present from further comment 
as the G.O.C. of the Northern Command at York has no doubt 
already sent a full and accurate report of all the circumstances 
of the Brightmore case to the War Office. I would only further 
mention that whilst General Ellict’s services in the Army can be 
seen in the Army List, Major Grimshaw had served with credit 
for many years in the Army as a non-commissioned officer when 
he retired and went into business, but at the outbreak of war he 
at once enlisted and has received rapid and well-deserved promo- 
tion to the rank of Major, and I am credibly informed that 
previous to the Brightmore case he had been noted for the com- 
mand of a battalion.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hainton Hall. Meneace, P.C., D.L., J.P. 





VISITING “THE DANGEROUSLY WOUNDED.” 
(To THe Eprtror or tHe ‘“ Spectaton.”’] 
Stx,—I should like to put in a plea on behalf of fathers wishing to 
visit the death-beds of their sons in France. The War Office allows 
two relatives to visit dangerous, i.e. hopeless, cases in hospital in 
France, but makes no distinction between a married and an ua- 
married officer. In the former case, therefore, where the wife and 
mother elect to go, and this is the usual and natural decision, net 
only is the father excluded, but the two women, often distracted by 
anxiety and grief, are leit without the care and comfort of a male 
escort, to say nothing of the father’s sorrow in being denied that 
last priceless interview with his son. I write from bitter experi- 
ence. On the day my wife and daughter-in-law crossed only twe 
or three other passengers were on the same melancholy errand, 
and it could not therefore be through any lack of accommodation 
that the War Office refused to relax its rule.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Coniston, Lancs. J. B. Conen. 





TREATMENT OF BRITISH PRISONERS. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—On June 9th you printed a letter of mine on the subject of 
footgear for British prisomers of war in Germany. I have just 
received a letter from the Central Prisoners of War Committee aa 
follows :— 

** Dean Sir,—With-reference to your letter dated the 24th July, 
the War Office has agreed, in the case of officers, to allow leather to 
be sent to prisoners of war for the repair of boots, on condition: 
(1) That the leather should only be sent on the request of the 
individual officer. (2) That the application should give some evi- 
dence of the number of pairs of boots in the possession of the 
officer. (3) That means to repair the boots exist in the camp at 
which he is confined.—Yours truly, - L. Inmrsy, Secretary.” 
If you will kindly insert this letter it may be a great boon to the 
relatives of those prisoners who are in the same predicament as 
was my son.—I am, Sir, &c., _R. E. Dar. 





THE WAR AIMS COMMITTEE, 

{To tHe Epivor or THe ‘“ Spzcraror.’’] 
Sie,—Yet another Government Commitiee! This time it is 
formed “‘ to keep before the Nation the causes of the War and 
the necessity for continuing the struggle until our aims are 
secured.” The Committee’s four Presidents (why four?) are the 
Premier, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. George Barnes— 
all of them, one may presume, extremely busy men. There is also 
a new office in Downing Street, and a General Secretary. The 
Press generally appears to welcome this fresh indication of the 
Government’s energy and high purpose, and now all we have to de 
iz once again to “ wait and see.” 

Do you, Sir, recall a story by E. A. Poe wherein he demonstrates 
that the best place in which to conceal, say, a letter is somewhere 
so conspicuous that no one takes the trouble to look there? Here 
we have the happiest illustration of Poe’s wisdom. ‘There is 
actually in existence a large Government Department, with 
branches in quite a number of countries, coordinated under a 
responsible and salaried chief, the aim and object of which is te 
carry on the very work for which this new Committee has been 
appointed. And the headquarters of this Department are—why, 
at the Foreign Office, in Whitehall, London. And that is how 
the Premier, and the Public, and the Press have all come to miss 
it.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Corsstr-Saita (Major, R.F.A,). 





‘A PARSONS’ AMBULANCE CORPS, 
(To tae Evrror or rue “ Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—I have been watching your paper to see what response would 
be offered to Dean Hensley Henson’s letter on “The Clergy and 
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Military Service ” in your issue of June 30th last. Besides recog- 
nizing the force of the Dean’s contentions as set forth therein, it 
Aurts us who are young in the ministry of the Church to 
feel snug and safe while others endure privation, wounds, 
and death that England might live. The thought of going 
to sleep in a soft bed on a winter night while our brethren 
suffer the untold squalor and wretchedness of the trenches is 
ebnoxious to some of us. It may be that some, as I, have no 
great desire to take part in the slaughter. I asked myself, 
How should I like to administer the Sacrament if I had killed a 
German? Nevertheless, surely there is that we can do without 
wrong to our keenest instincts. We can share both the hardships 
and perils of the boys in France (or elsewhere) without of 
necessity shedding blood. Why not a Parsons’ Ambulance Corps, 
er Stretcher-Bearing Company, for front-line service? This would 
bring us into realest and helpfullest fellowship with the men, and 
at the same time we should not be doing violence to any scruples 
about taking life. Colonel Cantley, of the College of Ambulance, 
eould prepare such a company for service in six weeks. What an 
impressive spectacle it would be if clergy and ministers of all 
denominations in one body went forth to serve the nation and to 
witness of their sympathy with the sufferers in some such way! 
I have done six months’ ambulance service in France as a private 
ef the Red Cross Society, and have reason to believe that such an 
evidence of our oneness with the men in their suffering would 
powerfully tell.—I am, Sir, &e., Percy Jackson 
(Minister of the Primitive Methodist Chureh). 
Acton House, Stroud, Ulos. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S RETURN. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“ Spectator.’’] 

8ir,—I value your opinions in most matters very highly, but from 
at least one at the present time I respectfully venture to differ. 
Im your issue of July 21st you say of Mr. Churchill’s appoint- 
ment that Mr. Lloyd George is stretching the patience of many 
of his supporters to the breaking-point, and that the nation will 
take this nomination as the worst sign yet shown by the Govern- 
ment of unsteadiness and levity. That is assuredly not the general 
view held in Liverpool, as far as I am able to gather. it. 

Mr. Churchill may sometimes speak rashly and in an undignified 
manner, but of how many strong statesmen may not this be said 
with equal truth? I have heard his foresight and courage very 
highly praised in well-informed quarters, even to the assertion that 
these qualities saved the British Empire and the Allies at the 
very beginning of the war, as evidenced by the absolute prepared- 
ness of our Navy, without which we would have had the Germans 
bombarding our coast towns and overrunning England within a 
week. Personally this is my conviction. 

Then much adverse criticism has been launched against him with 
roference to the failure of the Antwerp move; but was it altogether 
a failure, and did it not serve to delay the enemy for two or three 
days when time was such a great element in the war? With 
reference to the Dardanelles it would not be, I think, a difficult 
matter to prove that that was not such a complete failure as it 
is at present made out to be, and that, though the great hope was 
not fulfilled, it yet served a successful purpose, just as the present 
position in Salonika is doing with its apparently inert armies. 
The Dardanelles was not a failure because of its tnception, but 
because of the utter incapacity of one in command at a critical 
moment, when a Churchill dash of character would have made it 
® perfect success. Many of us are glad that the appointment has 
been made.—I am, Sir, &c., James IRVINE. 

20 Castle Street, Liverpool. 





“GOD AND MR. WELLS.” 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
8ir,—Your reviewer of Mr. Archer’s God and Mr. Wells repeats 
the tiresome lie that I am a “ deserter ” from the ‘‘ ranks ” of the 
“atheists.” Your reviewer has no doubt some sort of idea] cf me 
in his mind when he flings this out, but it has no connexion with 
reality. He cannot produce one scrap of evidence to support his 
fancy. It is in the nature of a deliberate misapprehension.— 
I an, Sir, &c., H. G. Weis. 
National Liberal Club, Victoria Street, §.W. 1. 
[We have not yet had time to communicate with our reviewer. 
Meanwhile we assume Mr. Wells to mean that he never was an 


atheist. The other possible reading of his first sentence (that he 


is still in the ranks of the atheists) seems to be quite precluded 
by his recent writings. 
regret that we should have attributed atheism at any time to Mr. 
Wells.—Eb. Spectator.} 





WILLIAM PENN. 
[To tne Epiror or tue “ SpectatTor.’’) 


Sin,—In your review of Mr, Graham’s Life of Penn (Spectator, 
July 28th) you say of Penn: “‘ To Friends he will always be their 
I am not myself a “ Friend,” 
but I happen to be direetly descended from Robert Barclay, the 
author of An Apology for the True Christian Divinity as the same 
fs Held Forth and Preached by the People called in Scorn 
Quakers, and I have always supposed my ancestor was the Quaker 


great protagcnist and apologist.” 


Apologist. Of course I knew that Penn had written books of 





On this assumption we must express our 





controversy in defence of Quakerism, and may be styled a 

“ Friends’ protagonist,” but I submit that the title “ Apologist ” 

belongs to Barclay of Ury and to no other.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp Sranisx Roseerson. 





NECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY AND GENERAL FUND. 
(To rae Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Smm,—As you have been good enough to allow my appeal for Neces- 
sitous Ladies to appear in your valuable paper in past summers, I 
venture once again to trespass on your kindness. So much 
generous help has gone out to meet the need this awful war has 
involved that the claims of the poor ladies are likely to be over- 
looked. And yet no class has suffered like those ladies, too ill or 
old to work at munitions; and chiefly lady companions, govern- 
esses, artists, musicians, actresses, and journalists. Without the 
possibility of earning in the summer months, these ladies, unable 
to find employment, are left in the city exposed to the sufferings 
attendant on poverty. Food, medicine, and clothing are provided 
for those who are beyond taking a holiday. All contributions sent 
to me at the address below will be gratefully acknowledged and 
distributed.—I am, Sir, &c., (Miss) Constance Bezrsoum. 
48 Upper Berkeley Street, W. 1. 





CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—We are straining every nerve to save the babies, but we 
must not overlook the children who are in need of salvation too, 
and one of the ways of saving our town-bred and town-pent 
children is to provide for them a breath of fresh air and a 
glimpse of the land they live in. I know of no more benign 
charity than the Children’s Country Holidays Fund. It is 
entirely beneficent, absolutely hygienic. There are no drawbacks 
in connexion with it, and no one need have misgivings in 
subscribing to it. It gives an invaluable fillip to nutrition, and 
a spiritual stimulus to the little ones whom it helps, and it 
should not be allowed to languish at a time when there is a 
special and urgent call for the assistance it gives. 

The great nervous upheaval caused by the war has not left the 
children unmoved. They reflect the feelings of their elders, and 
have been and are perturbed by the unaccustomed excitement, 
the painful partings, the anxious forebodings, the sadness and 
sorrow that the war has brought into so many humble homes. 
Shell shock is not confined to the combatants. The air raids 
have dazed some delicate children. I believe our teachers will 
tell us that our London schoolchildren are more highly strung, 
sensitive, and fidgety than they have ever been before, and if we 
had records of their sleeplessness, night mutterings, and terrors, 
we should realize that many of them are in the danger zone of 
nervous instability. But contact with Nature and change of 
scene are eminently soothing and steadying in nervous 
disturbances, and these the Holiday Fund offers to our war-worn 
children; while to all children, war-worn or not, it affords 
educational influences that are priceless. It secures to them 
showers, brief but refreshing, of new and delightful impressions 
that in the porous period of existence soak down into the sub- 
conscious life, to well up again in the arid after years with 
revivifying power, even until the final ‘‘ babbling of green fields.” 

No town park, or playground, or trim parterre, or well-kept 
cemetery will compensate our children for the free communion 
with the wild Nature, which is, they feel, their very own, free 
from police and proprietary restrictions. Those who have seen 
the regiments of our little children going forth to their country 
holiday excursions pale and flaccid, and returning burnished with 
health, and with arms full of already faded floral loot from the 
meadows and hedgerows, cannot doubt the utility of the Fund 
that works such wonders. There is no chapter in the gospel of 
relaxation mere obligatory than that which inculeates the 
children’s holidays. Many of us are no doubt curtailing our 
wonted holidays in these strenuous times; but the children 
should have theirs, if possible, in even ampler measure than 
before, and I would therefore appeal for such support to the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund as will enable it not only to 
maintain but to extend its wholesome and joy-giving usefulness. 

But for the submarines I might suggest that some of our rich 
folk might lend their yachts to the Fund, so that groups of little 
Britishers might have short cruises, which, even if not 
unaccompanied by sea-sickness, would brace them up. Donations 
should be sent to the Secretary, Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2.—I am, Sir, &c., 

James Cricuton-BRrowne. 





THE U.S.A. AND BELGIAN CHARITIES. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectaton.’’) 
Srr,—The “ National Committee for Relief in Belgium ” recently 
announced that they were suspending their appeals in this 
country, as the U.S.A. Government had taken on itself the work 
of relieving the Belgians in Belgium. This announcement, 
although quite clear in itself, has left a widespread impression 
that all other Belgian charities had also stopped, and in con- 
sequence there has been a marked falling off in the subscriptions 
to other Belgian Funds. I shall esteem it a favour if you will 
kindly make it clear to your readers that the work taken over by 
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the U.S.A. Government is that of relieving Belgians in Belgium, 
and that there are other numerous charitits which are still being 
carried out in this country. They are all cases in which it is 
impossible for aid tobe obtained from Belgium, and unless these 
charitable institutions are assisted by the British public, the 
Belgian soldiers will not have the necessary comforts, and the 
plight of the poor unfortunate Belgian civilians will be miserable 
in the extreme. The work undertaken by the U.S.A. Government 
does not cover these cases at all. We trust, therefore, that the 
generous British public will continue their subscriptions as 
before.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Emme Vanperve.ne, Belgian Minister of State. For 
the “British Gifts for Belgian Soldiers,” 32 
Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1.: G. Vanpermeeren, Hon. 
Sec. For the ‘“ Working Men’s Belgian Fund ” 


and “ (uvre de la Santé de l’Enfance Belge ” 
(Belgian Children’s Fund in _ Holland), 32 
Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1: Gero. J. N. Rogers, 


Chairman, 





THE CHURCH ARMY IN FRANCE. 
{To tHe Ersron cr tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Through an oversight, I have only just seen a letter signed 
by the Rev. H. C. Perry in your issue of June 30th, in which he 
gays that work done by the clergy in Church Army huts in France 
could be done as well, if not better, by professional grocers. Not 
by way of raising further controversy, but as a simple act ofs 
justice to the clergy who have sacrificed much to serve our soldiers 
in our huts in France without pay or rank, will you allow me to 
say that this statement on Mr. Perry’s part shows that he has 
evidently not grasped the position of the clergy who are acting as 
hut workers? They have abundant opportunities, not only of sup- 
plying the men’s material wants, but of getting in touch with 
them morally and spiritually. It is only fair to our clerical 
workers to say that with few, if any, exceptions they have risen 
to their opportunities and made the best possible use of them.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Wuson Cariuie, Hon. Chief Secretary. 
The Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 1. 








“FROM A V.A.D. HOSPITAL.” 

Miss Mary-Aparr Macponatp’s thrée poems (“In the Ward,” 
“Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in. pamphlet form 
under the heading of ‘From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothe] many a 
dying soldier.” Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 (to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. 6d.; 1,000 copies, 12s, Not less than six copies 
ean be supplied. 








POETRY. 





MOTHER, COMMAND! 
Derr in our hearts we hear our Country’s call 
To rich and poor, where’er our lot be cast: 
To every man and woman of us all 
The great chance comes at last. 


And eagerly we wait the rallying cry: 
We would be up and striving for the Right, 
Our foe, that we have sworn shall surely die, 
Blood-stained, malignant Might. 


Speak then, great Mother! Only tell us how 
Each of thy children may best toil for thee, 
How soul and brain may serve, or thew may bow, 
To aid thine empery. 


To-day we deem each peaceful path we tread, 
Each unpolluted stream, each untorn tree 
Is hallowed by the blood of sacred dead 
Who fell to hold them free, 


And even for us, who cannot take the field, 
The dear land we would strive for in her need 
Should seem, at last, with deeper meaning sealed 
Our very own indeed. 


Mother, command us, then! We each would bring 
His utmost aid, as strength be more or less; 
We crave to work as one in stablishing 
The realm of Righteousness. 


And, dying, what happier knowledge could we ask 
Than this: whatever lowly way we trod, 
Life gave us one supreme, ennobling task 
For Home, for Right—for God? 
Haseerton LouiwaMm. 


NOTICE.— When “ Correspondence ”’ or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “* Coin- 
municated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In 
such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only 
means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest 
and importance to warrant publication. 


BOOKS. 


——— 
A FRENCHMAN’S MESSAGE.* 

THESE notes and letters written at the front by a young Parisian 
artist, who has since disappeared and is probably dead, are etrange 
and beautiful reading They could not have been written by 
an Englishman. As Mr. Clutton-Brock says in an admirable 
Introduction, many Englishmen if they could have read the letters 
before the war would have thought them “unmanly.” But, 
again, as Mr. Clutton-Brock says, ‘“‘unmanly” is perhaps too 
strong a word; even an unimaginative Englishman could not 
really have supposed that tlhe writer of these letters was a coward, 
As a matter of fact, he was distinguished for bravery even in the 
French Army. Wheat might justifiably have been thought by 
any one before this war was that the writer was utterly unfitted 
for war. He was an artist to the tips of his fingers. He was full 
of nervous, subtle, and delicate perceptions, but for love of France, 
and in particular through the inSpiration of his mother—very 
French, this, in its manner—he made a complete and perfect 
adaptation of his life. There can be few more convincing records 
extant than these letters of an absolute community of sentiment 
between mother and son. The young man fights, as it were, with 
the thought of his mother’s eyes always upon him. His only 
test of work well done is her approval. He says that he is in paradise 
when he sits down to convey his thoughts to her on paper, even 
though the place where he sits is a trench pelted indifferently with 
snow and shells, 

The secret of this young man is the secret which the Germans 
never learned, and which will bring them to disaster. They 
supposed that people who did not continually think and will war 
could not make war because they must in fact be an unmilitary 
people. The secret is that men like the writer of these letters, 
though they thought war abhorrent and preposterous, were ready 
to lay down their lives with consummate calmness and willingness 
rather than that the German view of life should prevail. In these 
letters you can see the writer putting thoughts of war as far away 
from him as possible, and yet (though he never says this) his per- 
formance of his duties was obviously a sacred trust. All through 
his reasoning is different from that of the British soldier, though 
the results are the same. Mr. Clutton-Brock says :— 

**Tt would hardly be possible for any Englishman to ignore the 
war so resolutely, to refuse any kind of consent to it; or, if an 
Englishman were capable of such refusal, he would probably be a 
conscientious objector. We must romanticise things to some extent 
if we are to endure them ; we must at least make jokes about them ; 
and that is where the French fail to understand us, like the Germans. 
If a thing is bad to a Frenchman, it is altogether bad; and he will 
have no dealings with it. He may have to endure it; but he 
endures gravely and tensely with a sad Latin dignity, and so it is 
that this Frenchman endures the war from first to last. For that 
“reason the Germans, after their failure on the Marne, counted on the 
nervous exhaustion of the French. It was a favourite phrase with 
them—one of those formula founded on knowledge without under- 
standing which so often mislead them.—Their formula for us was 
that we cared for nothing but football and marmalade.—But 
reading these letters one can understand how they were deceived.” 
It must not be supposed, however, that the jocular romanticizing 
of the British has the power to reconcile them to war. Jokes 
on the field are a near approach to a defensive irony. They are 
also the expression of a brave defiance, with something in it of a 
personal independence tasting of blasphemous self-sufficiency. 
But for all that the British soldier, like all other civilized men in 
the war, is absolutely ‘‘fed up.’’ That is the glory of his endurance : 
that though he is fed up he rejects all possibility of giving up till 
German militarism is broken and a very unclean thing has been 
removed from the world. It is easy to understand the annoyance 
‘of British soldiers when accounts of their conduct seem to represent 
hilarity as their true feeling rather than as a medium for making 
thought and existence tolerable. If the Pacificist, for his part, 
could understand that our incomparable soldiers conduct them- 
selves as they do, not because they are by nature happy among 
scenes of Lloodshed, but because even the horrors of war are less 
hcrrible to them than giving in to the tyrant and the bully, he 
would at once be freed from a large proportion of his burden of 
delusion, 

In the writer of these letters love of beauty passes insensibly 
into his religion. His «power of wrapping himself round with 
serenity as with a cloak when he hes gazed on a hill bathed in colour 
or on a flower growing in the mud is remarkable. If his religion 
is far from orthodox, it is real. In a Preface M. André Chevrilloa 











* Letters of a Soldier, 1914-1915. With an Introduction by A. Clutton-Brock 








and a Preface by André Chevrillon. London: Constable and Co. (4s. 6d. net. 
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compares it with the Indian faculty to draw a tender and mystical 
calm from inward contemplation; but we should say that the 
sense Of beauty was always predominant, and that the author might 
be compared more justly with those Christians of Alexandria who 
Platonized their faith. His faith and his sense of beauty made 
him confident of the future. ‘‘ Know,” he writes, “ that there will 
always be beauty on earth, and that man will never have enough 
wickedness to suppress it.”” With serene optimism again he writes : 

* Do not let us keep back one single small corner of our hearts for 
our small hopes. We must attain to this—that no catastrophe 
whatsoever shall have power to cripple our lives,.to interrupt them, 
to set them out of tune. That is the finest work, and it is the work 
of this moment. The rest, that future which we must not question 
—you will see, mother dear, what it holds of beauty and goodness 
and truth. Not one of our faculties must be used in vain, and all 
useless. anxiety is a harmful expense. Be happy in this great 
assurance that I give you—that up till now I haveraised my soul to 
a height where events have had no empire over it, and I promise you 
that my effort will be still to make ready my soul as much as I can. 
‘Tell M——- that if fate strikes down the best, there is no injustice : 
those who survive will be the better men. Let her accept the 
sacrifice, knowing that it is not in vain. You do not know the things 
that are taught by him who falls. I do know. To him who can read 
life, present events have broken all habit of thought, but they allow 
him more glimpses than ever before of eternal beauty and order.” 
When he is about to take part in a grand attack he writes : “‘ Death 
prevails, but it does not reign.” After the attack, which was 
one of the more awful episodes of the war, he writes :— 

“Our regiment was heroic ; we have no officers left. They all 

died as brave men. Two good friends—one of them a fine model of 
my own for one of my last pictures—are killed. That was one of 
the terrible incidents of the evening. A white body, splendid undor 
the moon! I lay down near him. The beauty of things awoke 
again for me.” 
The reader will see that the writer was no ordinary soldier, not 
even an ordinary Frenchman ; he had in him, however, in a super- 
sensitive, or, as one might say, in an artistic, dogree, the common 
feeling of the patriot that the only true death is to live in a 
conquered country. Thus he called all the harmonies ef Nature to 
his support in proving that he could not tolerate that unnatural 
fate, 





JOHNSON AND POPE.* 

Dr. Jounson’s Life of Pope is almost a model biography of a poet, 
and on that ground alone a new edition is to be welcomed. The 
tendency of modern “‘ Lives’ is to be far too long. The facilities 
for research are so continually increased that, as the work of 
each critic is piled on that of his predecessor, the mass of detail 
becomes so unwieldy that it is apt to topple over at last and 
bury the reader in a cloud of biographical dust that obscures 
the true significance of the central figure. To borrow Rupert 
Brooke's paradox, critic and reader alike are in danger of being 
“blinded by their eyes.’”” And surely, after all, Johnson tells 
us all that we need to know of the personal history of Pope, 
and he certainly gives us far more criticism than we often get in 
contemporary Lives. That is the really important thing. And in 
weighing Johnson's criticisms of poctry it must always be romem- 
bered to-his honour that he was one of the first in the field of English 
literary criticism to take his duties seriously, to attempt to fulfil 
his own ideal of *‘ the critic without malevolence, who thought it as 
much his duty to display beauties as to expose faults ; who censured 
with respect and praised with alacrity.’’ He was the first great critic 
to note the reaction of circumstance and condition on literary 
achievement, and allow such considerations to influence his 
judgments. Johnson wrote his Lives of the Poets in what has been 
called “ the sturdy vernacular of English prose style,” and, as he 
himself said, he did not write only for “ poets and philosophers.” 
That is one reason why the average Englishman always feels at 
home with his Johnson, and why we shall never be able to afford to 
disregard the bulk of his literary opinion, even though time may 
have reversed a few of his judgments and modified many of his 
estimates. As Johnson naively remarks, unconsciously disarming 
future criticism of himself, “ Surely to think differently at different 
times of poetical merit may be easily allowed.” 

There is one respect, however, in which Johnson's Life of Pope does 
undoubtedly suffer by comparison with a modern biography. Any 
man of equal genius writing now of a contemporary poet would con- 
trive to giveus much more of a picture of his subject than we get here 
of Pope. This was, of course, the defect of Johnson's age ; but it is 
unusually tantalizing in his case, because when he does condescend 
to dally with a descriptive passage the effect is most extraordinarily 
vivid. Take as an example the description he gives of a meeting 
between Pope and Martha Blount, which took place when Pope 
was practically a dying man. It is the last glimpse we get of the 
little great man, “ always ambitious of splendid acquaintance,” 
holding his court to the end :— 

“* While he was yet capable of amusement and conversation, as he 
was one day sitting in the air with Lord Bolingbroke and Lord 
Marchmont, he saw his favourite Martha Blount at the bottom of 








can Zelmeon : Life of Pope, aited by A. B, Weekes, M.A. London: W.B. Clive. 





the terrace, and asked Lord Bolingbroke to go and hand her up. 
Bolingbroke, not liking his errand, crossed his legs and sat stili ; 
but Lord Marchmont, who was younger and less captious, waited 
on the lady, who, when he came to her, asked, ‘ What, is ke not 
dead yet ?’” 

Could anything be more condensed, and at the same time more 
wonderfully descriptive ? Not a word is needed to complete the 
picture. We are only left to wonder again over the strange enigma 
of Pope's character, the waspish strain which spoiled his happiest 
intercourse, so that the man of whom his biographer recorded 
that “in the duties of friendship he was zealous and constant,’’ 
and who said with almost his last breath that “ there is nothing 
meritorious but virtue and friendship,” should yet have been one 
of the best-hated men of his day Befcre passing on, and with 
apologies to the great shade of Dr. Johnson, it might be interesting 
to supplement this lack of personal description by quoting here an 
account of Pope left to us by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The story is not 
often quoted, and is therefore probably little known, but it is 
especially interesting as giving a very good idea of the tremendous 
reputation which Pope enjoyed during his lifetime. We will give 
it as it occurs in Mr. Pope :— 

«When Reynolds first came to London he was the pupil of Hudson, 
by whom he was sent one day to a sale of pictures. While standing 
near the auctioneer the boy heard a bustle at the other end of the 
crowded room, and thought someone had fainted. However, he 
soon heard the name of ‘ Mr. Pope!’ ‘ Mr. Pope!’ echoed from 
every mouth, and ali the people, as the poet passed, held out their 
hands for him to take. Seaman though not in the front row, 
stretched out his hand under the arm of a man who stood before 
him, and Pope teok it in his, and this he did to all who passed. 
The boy used his oyes to advantage. In later years he described the 
poet in the following terms : ‘ He was about four feet six high, very 
humpbacked and deformed. He had a very large and a very fine 
eye, and a long handsome nose; his mouth had those peculiar 
marks which are always found in the mouths of crooked persons, 
and the muscles which ran across the cheeks were so strongly 
marked as to appear like small cords.’”’ 

It is probably inevitable that when a great writer has an equally 
great biographer the attention of the reader should be perpetually 
diverted from the one to the other. In this instance, Johnson and 
Pope may be said to divide the stage fairly equally. While Johnson 
is loudly proclaiming the excellences of “the shell-like epigram, 
the rocketing and dazzling antithesis by which the little invalid 
kept in terror his encompassing cloud of enemies,’’ our own ear is 
caught and held by the slower moving, but equal!y musical and 
sonorous, antithesis of Pope's great biographer. At the same time 
our minds are captivated by the terseness of his epigram and by 
the intense vigour of his thought. 

Though it is to be hoped that this re-cditing of Johnson's Life of 
Pope will encourage many readers to renew their acquaintance with 
both poet and lexicographer in the fresh light of Mr. Weekes’s 
interesting monograph and notes, we cannot forbear to refresh their 
minds and ours by the citation here of a few of Dr. Johnson's good 
things. Their great merit must be their own apology for unduly 
prolonging this review. A few observations about Pope himself : 
** Pope never set genius to sale”; he ‘‘ was in haste to teach what he 
had not learned’; “It is not very likely that he overflowed with 
Greek ” ; “‘ Pope was less eager of money than Halifax of praise ”’ ; 
“Vanity produced a grotto where necessity enforced a passage.” 
The following occurs in the course of criticism of the “‘ Verses io an 
Unfortunate Lady ’’: “ Poetry has not often been worse employed 
than in dignifying the amorous fury of a ravinggirl.”’ Or, “* Whito- 
head, who hung loose upon society, skulked and escaped.”’ This by 
way of epigram: “ He that runs against time has an antagonist 
not subject to casualties.” Take finally some general moral re- 
flections, which are as good in style as in senso: “ Judgment is 
forced upon us by experience”’; “‘ He that asks a subscription 
soon finds that he has enemies. All who do not encourage 
him defame him. He that wants money will rather be thought 
angry than poor; and he that wishes to save his moncy con- 
ceals his avarice by his malice”; “Of the gradual abatcment 
of kindness between friends, the beginning is often scarcely 
discernible to themselves, and the process is continued by petty 
provocations, and incivilities sometimes peevishly returned, and 
sometimes contemptuously neglected, which would escape all 
attention but that of pride, and drop from any memory but that of 
resentment”; “ Let fiction at least cease with life and Iet us be 
serious over the grave.” 





TUBERCULOSIS.* 
Pasteur, when his new students asked him what book they ought 
to read as a guide, used to say to them: “I advise you to read my 
Studies of the Diseases of Silkworms.” And wo advise all who 
want guidance in the study of tuberculosis to read Dr. Cobbett’s 
book. It is one of the very best books of its kind, alike in its wealth 
of knowledge and in its clear, quiet style: no flourishes of grand 
writing: good arrangement, steady sequence of argument, orderly 
marshalling of the legions of references, and the exact drawing of 





* The Causes of Tuberculosis. By Louis Cobbett, M.D., F.R.C.S., Universit 
Lecturer in Pathology, Cambridge. ‘* Cambridge Public Health Series,”’ Lituatra’ 
Cambridge: at the University Press, [£1 1s. net.) 
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conclusions so inevitable that they seem to come of themselves. 
In brief, it is an admirable book, one of the finest and most im- 
portant in a fine series of good books, And it is for everybody to 
read who has had a grounding in the principles of bacteriology, 
and for everybody who cares twopence for national health, happiness, 
and officiency. 

In the long and chequered history of medicine, the slow working 
out of the knowledge of the causes of things, there is no subject 
more interesting than the history of the study of tuberculosis. 
Ever since Laennec, who died of it, founded what we may call tho 
scientific study of it, the work has widened and gone deeper. There 
have been mistakes and fallacies—what Claude Bernard, speaking 
of his discovery of glycogen, called beaucoup de tdlonnements e 
plusieurs erreurs que je fus obligé a rectifier—but the surprise is that 
there havo not beon more of them, secing the multitude and the 
subtlety of the questions which had to be answered. 

We rightly associate Koch’s name with the chief turning-points 
of the work. It was in 1881, during the International Medical 
Congress in London, that he showed us, for the first time, tho 
germs of the disease, the actual cause, the living particulate agent 
of tuberculosis. From that great discovery came a flood of 
bacteriological researches. In 1890, Koch announced his discovery 
of tuberculin. The early use of tuberculin did good in somo cases, 
but did harm in others: a bitter disappointment. We shall never 
know what influences thrust this discovery on the world before 
wo wore ready for it. Long afterwards, in 1901, in London, at a 
mecting of the British Congress on Tuberculosis, Koch made his 
astounding statement, that even if man were susceptible to bovine 
tuberculosis, this infection was a very rare occurrence: 80 rare, 
that it was not advisable to take any measures against it. Nobody 
who was at that meeting in Queen’s Hall will forget the sensation 
of it—Koch’s dogmatic air, German through and through, his 
look of self-confidence behind his gleaming spectacles: Sir Richard 
Douglas Powell’s delicate and courteous scepticism: Lord Lister, 
who was presiding, no less courteous, exposing clearly the weak 
point in Koch’s reasoning. Then came years and years of work 
on the three chief strains of tubercle bacilli—huiman, bovine, and 
avian: every problem started a dozen sub-problems. It was not 
till 1911 that the Final Report of the Royal Commission on Tuber- 
culosis was published. 

All this immeasurable output of bacteriological and experimental 
rosqarches is only one of many methods for the study of the tuber- 
cular diseases. There are also the clinical method, the statistical 
method, and other methods of work and thought: for the subject, 
truly, is endless and of world-wide interest. Our country has dono 
a great deal of the work: Allbutt, Cobbett, Eastwood, A. 8. Griffith, 
F. Griffith, Haldane, Latham, McFadyean, Murphy, Newsholme, 
Oliver, Shattock, Woodhcad—these are only a few out of many 
names, 

Of a hundred problems, admirably stated and discussed in this 
exemplary book, the reader ought especially to study (1) the causes 
of the steady decline of consumption, since 1863, in spite of the 
growth of cities and of industrialism ; (2) the fact that most of us, 
without any memory or reminder of it, have at some time or other 
been infected; (3) the question how far this infection confers 
immunity against re-infection ; (4) the fact, or strong probability, 
that the risk of infection depends on the dosage—i.c., that we can 
deal with small doses of the bacilli, but not with ‘‘ massive ”’ doses. 
On this last problem Dr. Cobbott is ono of the highest of all 
authorities. We give here some of his conclusions; they are 
equally good in matter and style :— 

‘“* Bovine tuberculosis should be dealt with firmly but tentatively, 
the result of each measure being watched before the next is attempted. 
. . . The harm is done mainly by large doses of bacilli, and these 
are likely to be taken when milk from a tuberculous udder is con- 
sumed unmixed with other milk. Small doses are less likely to be 
harmful, and it is to these, if to any, that the immunization is to 
be credited. Such doses are taken when the milk from many cows 
is mixed before consumption. It follows, therefore, that the sale 
of milk from single cows or from small herds should be discouraged, 
and that every effort should be made to discover and eliminate 
cows with tuberculous udders, . Let us accept the principle, 
in respect of the human typo of ‘pacillus, which we have already 
proposed in the case of the bovine, namely that in the main it is 
the large doses of bacilli which are dangerous, and that small ones 
are often harmless or even beneficial by increasing resistance. If 
this be granted the course is clear : infection from dust in the street 
—indeed all infection at a distanco—does not so much need to be 
dealt with, as the infection in tho immediate neighbourhood of the 
consumptive person. Consumptivo children should be sent to 
special schools, and should not be given the care of babies. 
Special cases of phthisis, as for example in overcrowded households, 
should be segregated. But the principal desideratum is that the 
public should learn that tuberculosis is contracted from cons sumptive 

atients, and without panic and without inflic ting unnecessary 

aardship should in the light of this knowledge take steps to protect 
themselves and their childron.’ 





TASKS AND VISIONS.* 
Some of the organizers of the recent National Mission have set 
themselves to assess the results so far « o} btained, and to discuss 


* Tasks ‘and Visions: a yo of Practical ‘Papers. Edited by F. L. Boyd. “London : 
Mowbray and Co. (Js. 6d. ne’ 





what should be the next steps to take, if gains are to be held and 
further advances made. There is a genoral agreement among all 
the writers that the influence of the Mission in rousing interest 
in what should be the objective of the Christian Church—namely, 
the more effective Christianizing of the whole people—has exceeded 
expectation, but that it has been greater in the country towns and 
rural districts than in the industrial centres. There is considerable 
agreement also as to the directions in which future efforts should be 
made, They are chiefly two: more effective Christian witness, 
and more genuine Christian fellowship. Christian witness is not an 
idea that commends itself readily to an Englishman. It associates 
itself in his mind with cant ; and undeubtedly what has been often 
understood by the word has been an unseasonable and tactless 
expression of religious opinions, often combined with what seems 
an impertinent curiosity as to those of one’s neighbour. Englishmen 
in the past, unless they have belonged to the Evangelical school, 
have preferred to witness to their faith by deeds rather than by 
words, But such reticence has certainly been cavried too far, and 
the experiences, especially the bereavements, of the war have done 
something to loosen men’s tongues about their religious beliefs. 
The writers in this volume, however, arc quite clear that witness to 
be of any service must be preceded by more careful thinking than 
Englishmen are often ready to give to questions of religion. They 
have found much profit to accrue from establishing “‘ circles” for 
common prayer and study, and they recommend that they should 
be formed in every parish. Mr. Temple goes further, and considers 
that the witness even of the pulpit is at present largely ineffective, 
and will continue to be so until the clergy are better trained. He 
lays it down that the aim of this training should be to get ‘* as com- 
plete as possible a grasp of the Christian interpretation of life in its 
entircty, and also of the leading problems, practical and intellectual, 
before the world of the day.’’ We quite agree ; but such a training 
requires trainable material ; and the Universities supply at present 
a very small proportion of the candidates for ordination, However, 
that is a matter which will right itself, if the new generation of 
leaders in the Church succeed in convincing young men of intelli- 
gence that they can accept all the formularies of the Church without 
doing despite to their consciences, or if they can procure them relief 
from the necessity of so doing. 

The question of witness is closely bound up with that of fellow- 
ship. If a man realizes clearly the obligations of the society to 
which he belongs, he will be much more disposed to carry them out 
and to defend them; but in order to realize the obligations he must 
first realize the society, and that he can only do by concerted action 
with its other members. It becomes important, therefore, to 
quicken the sense of fellowship among ‘‘ those who profess, and 
call themselves Christians.”” Many suggestions are made with a 
view to bringing people closer together. One is to abolish not only 
pew-rents, but the allocation of seats in church, so that no one 
may seem to be in a position of privilege. Another is to reform the 
Church services so as to render them more intelligible and attractive, 
especially by choosing more appropriate lessons and psalms. 
Another advocates the reform of Sunday-schools, so that they 
may be training-grounds in fellowship ; and the extension of Boys’ 
Brigades and Scout Troups to include the bulk of our growing 
lads instead of a meagre fraction as at present. A suggestion 
which has obvious merits is to organize in every parish a large 
society to accept responsibility for the social welfare of the plece, 
and take the lead in promoting necessary reforms in such things 

2s housing, and helping gencrally to raise the moral standard of 
the neighbourhood. 

It would be a reznarkable phenomenon in the Church of England 
if with a good deal of agreement as to what is required to convert 
the nation there should not also be a certain amount of disagree- 
ment. Canon Harford, for instance, thinks that the most pressing 
need of the momernit is constitutional reform, and he drafts a 
scheme for “‘a mobilized militant Church” which shall combine 
“central strategical direction” with ‘local tactical freedom,” 
On the other hand, Mr. Francis Underhill considers that what is 
mainly required is the restoration of discipline. He formulates his 
plan in the two maxims, ‘‘ Go to Mass, end make your confession.”’ 
We are not convinced of the wisdom of either policy, and we find 
ourselves most in agreement with the more general counsels dis- 
cussed above. To be clear as to the nature and obligation of 
Christian principles, and as to the reality of the Christian brother- 
hood—if these things could be secured, they would undoubtedly 
bring with them a new England; and the intelligent acceptance of 
Christian principles should not be impossible for a people who for 
the most part are more Christian in practice than in theory, and at 
the worst are not intentionally anti-Christian, 





FICTION. 


THE LOOM OF YOUTH.* 
Tuts frank and audacious story of a boy’s schooldays would 
captivate the reader even if he were told nothing about the author 
But the impression which it makes is certainly deepened by Mr. 





* The Loom of Youth, By Alec Waugh, London: Grant Richards, [538. net : 
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Seceombe's statoment—in one of those prefaces which, as Robert 
de Flers said, persist while Empires reel—that the author is barely 
eighteen, that he left school little more than a year ago to train 
as-a cadet for the Army, and that he wrote this long and elaborate 
novel amid the distractions of the cemp et Berkhamsted. As an 
example of precocious literary talent, for which heredity must be 
allowed in part to account, the book is indecd remarkable. One 
would have guessed that the author was young, but not that he 
was a mere boy in years, for he has an easy and picturesque style, 
end he is more keenly interested in character than in incident, 
though ho has the knack of story-telling. However, Mr. Seccombe’s 
surprising assertion implies that the book is, to all intents, a Public 
School boy's autobiography, written soon after he left school. Wo con- 
pratulate Mr. Waugh on his first novel, which is of absorbing interest. 
We ought also to congratulate his old school on having produced 
a new author of such marked ability. But it may be questioned 
whether that school, as an institution, will take a genuine pleasure 
in Mr. Waugh's achievement, since the story is designed to show the 
abject failure of the English Public School to deal with a clever 
and original boy. The half pitiful, and wholly relentless, exposure 
of the average form master’s inability to appeal to the youthful 
minds under his care is not, of course, a new thing. Mr. Waugh will 
think better of those much-abused and much-enduring men when he 
is a little older. His indictment of the games systera—the veritable 
Ark of the Covenant for most Public School boys, if not for their 
parents—is intensely bitter. Mr. Waugh's here, Gordon Caruthers, 
was good, though somewhat unequal, at both football and cricket. 
He took a lively interest in games, and none at all in class-work 
or examinations. Yet he and his friends nover tired of railing 
against the games fetish; and almost his last act before leaving 
school was to arrange a debate in which an obedient majority, 
foltowirg the lead of their House captain, repudiated all belief in 
the value of athletics. There is genuine humour in the contrast 
between this debate and the thrilling house match which 
followed, and in which Gordon Caruthers by sheer luck made 
a wonderful eighty-five. But the burden of the book is, none the 
less, the protest against excessive athleticism in the Public School, 
and against the lack of a real mental and moral discipline apart 
from games. 

If the adult reader wero to take Gordon Caruthers too seriously, 
he would be disquieted. But the father of sons will know perfectly 
well that Gordon and his friends, with all their idleness and cunning, 
their bad language and their fits of youthful depravity, are genuine 
boys with no great harm in them. The war has of course, by 
depleting the sehool staffs and calling away the older boys, played 
havee with discipline in many a school. Mr. Waugh’s description 
of the wave of enthusiasm for the Cadet Corps that came in the 
autumn term of 1914, and the lassitude and boredom which 
followed all too soon, is extremely interesting. We may doubt 
whethor, before the war, Gordon had quite so much liberty, 
or license, as the author suggests; the wise Chief, remote and 
awe-inspiring, perhaps knew more about the middle forms 
than Gordon, or Mr. Waugh, suspected. We may fairly assume 
that Mr. Waugh's hero was not quite so idle, when he 
reached the Sixth, as he is said to have been. The boy who will 
sit and read poctry all the morning—even if he is so resolutely 
modern as, in Mr. Seccombe’s phrase, to regard Rupert Brooke as 
“a mellow classic and Mr. Masefield as of the old school—may 
be excused by a shrewd master from the conventional lessons, since 
ho ts a very rare bird. The mein thing is that wo have in Mr. 
Waugh’s clever story a picture of the twentieth-century schoolboy 
by himself, and an extraordinarily interesting picture it is. His 
hesitations between the supposed alternatives of athletics and 
literature, his bouts of black pessimism varied by the wildest 
boyish pranks, his mingled daring and shyness, his worship of the 
unorthodox master who loves literature as contrasted with his 
qualified dislike of the old Bluo, head of a rival house, whose object 
in life is to make football flourish at Fernhurst—all these and 
other traits of the natural boy of sixteen or seventeen are excellently 
studied in Gordon, a boyish character whom one will not easily 


forget. 


Reapaste Novers.—Fate and the Watcher. By Margarct 
Peterson, (Hurst and Biackett. 63.)\—-An Anglo-Indian novel of 
great interest. It deals partly with the baffling questions of the 
education and outlook of the young native ruler. The Locust. 
By Joan Sutherland. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Astory of which the 
most interesting seenes are laid in East Africa, to which the hero 








returns bearing an almost unspeakable load of obloquy in order to | 


shield his father. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
(Notice tn this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.)} 





Tae Avovusr Montuttes.—The Nineteenth Century has a timely 
article by Mr. Gerard Fiennes on the “Conditions of a Naval 
Offensive.” Though temperately worded, it suggests grave doubts 
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‘ag to the efficacy of defensive strategy at sea in this: period of 
the war. Mr. Edmond Holmes, writing on ‘“ The Real Basis of 
Democracy,” urges that improved methods of education must 
precede the establishment of a truly democratic system. Bishop 
Bury gives his “ Impressions of the Interned im Switzerland, and 
of the Yser Front,” in a pleasant article. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, 
M.P., shows in “The Power of the Purse” that the Houss 
of Commons has lost, and should regain, that financial control 
for which it strove through centuries; “nothing,” he says 
very truly, “will in the long run avail save the pressure of 
public opinion.”-——The Fortnightly opens with a curiously in- 
teresting article by the late Henry James, showing how he felt 
at the sudden outbreak of the war. ‘“‘ Within the Rim,” as the 
article is called, was written, as Miss Elizabeth Asquith explains, 
in February, 1915, for the benefit of the Arts Fund. Hoe could think 
of nothing but the war, he told her. The article breathes his 
affection for “the rare, the sole, the exquisite England whose 
weight now hangs in the balance,” and for “‘ the priceless. genius 
of France.” Mr. Archibald Hurd asks ‘‘ What would Nelson hays 
Done ?”’ and argues that Nelson would have approved both of the 
strategy adopted by the Grand Fleet and of the cautious blockada 
policy of the Foreign Office. Mr. W. L. Courtney contributes the 
best appreciation that we have yet seen of tlie late Sir Herbert Tres 
as an actor-manager, “‘ who consistently held a high ideal for owe 
stage’ and yet would knowingly produce poor plays to keep his 
theatre going. Sir Malcolm Mecliwraith gives a very favourable 
account of ‘‘ Egypt in Wartime.’’——-In the Contemporary ‘Thoughts 
from the War,” by ‘A Regular Officer,” should bo read. He 
deprecates: the ‘‘ ill-informed criticism of superiors’? and the “ non- 
chalance ’’ with which a subordinate’s faults are often passed over, 
but he cannot refrain from the usual digs at the Staff. Dr. Hagberg 
Wright has a sane and candid article on “‘ The Trials of Russia.” 
He insists thet the formula ‘‘ Peace without annexations and with- 
out indemnities ”’ was intended primarily for domestic use and was 
misunderstood by the Allies. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s eloquent 
address on “ England and Italy’; Dr. Hugh Bellot’s paper on 
“The Submarine Menace ” from an international lawyer's stand- 
point; and “ Theology without Germany,” by the Rev. E. 8. Water- 
house, may also be noted.——In Blackwood's there is tho first 
detailed narrative, by a Highland officer, of “* The Battle beyond 
Bagdad,” a hard fight on March 15th last for the Turkish positions 
covering Mushaidio Station, twenty miles north of tho capipal. 
“The Battle of the Lake ”’ is a lively account of the motor-launches 
‘ Mimi’ and ‘ Toutou ’ which were transported with infinite difficulty 
from the Thames to Tanganyika and speedily disposed of the 
German gunboats on the lake. Blackwood is concerned solely with 
the war, but there is endiess vaviety in the one great subject. 
A striking article in the National Review pleads for “ Justice to 
Rumania,” giving the secret history of last year’s disastrous 
campaign, in which, by the bad faith cf M. Stitrmor, the Tsar's 
chief Minister, the Rumanians were left in the lurch. Lord Esher 
is at pains to examine and refute tho latest Pacificist suggestions 
for a premature peace, for the benefit of Germany. The editor, 
Mr. Maxse, finds a congenial theme in the Mesopotamian Report. 





Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington. By Violet Barbour. (H. Mil- 
ford. 6s. 6d. net.)—Arlington, the favourite Minister of Charles If., 
was disliked and ridiculed in his own day, and has perhaps 
been underrated by later generations. Miss Barbour’s well-written 
biography, which is based on a careful examination of the abundant 
documentary evidence, puts Arlington in a favourable light, and 
describes very clearly his long rivalry with the clever but volatile 
Buckingham. Arlington, with Clifford, negotiated the Secret 
Treaty of Dover, eoncluding an Anglo-French alliance against the 
Dutch and binding Charles to declare himself a Roman Catholic. 
Yet the author thinks that Arlington at heart remained faithful 
to the Triple Alliance with Holland and Sweden, and she questions 
whether he followed his master’s example in religion until he was 
dying, a few months after Charles. The book does credit to 
American historical schotarship. 





The Homeworker and the Outlook. By V. de Vesselitsky. (G. Belt 
and Sons. 2s. net.)—This instructive study of tailoresses and 
boxmakers who work at home has been written by a lady member 
of the Rateliff Settlement in the Kast End, under the auspices 
of the Ratan Tata Foundation in the University of London. It 
shows that the Trade Boards Act, under which a minimum wage 
has been fixed for these trades, has done some good, although 
it has been enforced only in part. The author thinks that more 
might be done if the Trade Boards displayed greater activity, although 
she sees that homeworkers might be displaced to a still greater 
extent than now by the factory workers if the trade were over- 
regulated. Her inquirics suggest that the sub-contractor, who 
actually employs the tailoresses, is himself sweated by the contractor, 
whose profits, for example, in the case of military uniforms, seom 
to be altogether disproportionate to his risk and trouble. 





Profitable Herb Growing and Collecting. By Ada B. Teotger. 





(Country Life. 33. 6d. net.)}—We have learned during the war 
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that Germany supplied us with many things which we were too 
eareless to supply for ourselves, and among these things were 
herbs for medicinal purposes, which grow freely in*Great Britain. 
Miss Teetgen’s carefully written book is intended as a practical 
guide to those who: would like to collect herbs if they only knew 
what was wanted by the druggists. A Herb Growers’ Association 
has come into existence, and the new and highly important little 
industry ought to be set on a firm footing before peace returns. 
It is surprising to find how many of the common wild flowers 
yicld useful medicines for man or beast. 





In the Wake of the War: Parliament or Imperial Government ? 
By Harold Hodge. (John Lane. 5s. net.)—The late editor of 
the Saturday Review begins his tractate: with a very doleful view 
of the Parliamentary and party system, which, like all other human 
institutions, is imperfect, but docs not work so badly as Mr, 
Hodge would have us believe, Despairing of Parliaments, and 
yet desirous of a central Government for the Empire, he proposes 





an Imp 
to be appointed by the Crown. No Councillor is to be a member 


of any Ministry or Parliament in the Empire. He is to be a wise 
statesman, but he must never have occupied himself scriously 
with polities. We fear that the Crown would find it difficult to 
discover the ten Councillors qualified and willing to take charge 
of the common affairs of the Empire, apart from the local Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, the Dominions, India, and the Crown 
Colonies. Whatever scheme may be adopted for Imperial Govern- 
ment, it will certainly not be Mr. Hodge’s, 





The Training of the Clergy. (John Murray. 6d.)—Dr. Rashdall, 
Canon Glazebrook, and the Rev. H. D. A. Major, who drew up 
this Report for the Churchmen’s Union, make some admirable 
suggestions for the better iraining of the clergy, insisting on the 
edvantages of a University education wherever possible, and on 
the need for improving the Theological Colleges. They anticipate 
a great rush of candidates for Orders when peace returns, “ for 
if the immediate needs of the parishes are to be met, at least three 
thousand must be ordained in the first two years after the war.” 
They suggest that the Universities should, in these. special cireum- 
stances, modify their requirements, and shorten and simplify their 
theological courses, 





Science and Industry: the Place of Cambridge in Any Scheme 
for their Combination. By Sir R. T. Glazebrook. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. 6d. net.)—This year’s Rede Lecture by the 
Director of the National Physical Laboratory throws light on the 
part played by science in this war, ‘especially in connexion with 
aircraft, gunnery, and the health of the troops. There is, too, 
an interesting discussion of the value of a Jaboratory of industrial 
research, such as we have at Teddington, as an intermediary between 
the man of science in his laboratory and the works chemist who 
has to make practical use of any new discoveries that seem 
promising. 





The War on Hospital Ships. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2d,)—-The 
Germans have since January torpedoed every hospital ship that 
their submarines could waylay. This pamphlet contains eye- 
witnesses’ accounts of these disgraceful outrages, against which 
the International Red Cross Committee at Genova has officially 
protested. Protest is idle; but the crimes will not remain 
unpunished, 
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LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


4 MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY &€O., Lid., REGENT ST., LONDON 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(iz0.) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STGCCK. THIRD PARTY. 











‘he Corpcration is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, Landon, E.C. 3. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, Londen, S.W. 1. 














DROITWICH BRINE GRYSTALS 


Nature’s Antidote for Excessive Urio Acid. 
ISSOLVE the Uric Acid —” dissolve the. Droit- 
in your system by this wich Brine Crystals {n 
simple and inexpensive treat- the hot water of your bath, 
ment, and go free yourself and they will give you an in- 
from the distressing com- stant relief from pain. Con- 
plaints of Rheumatism, tinued use results in permanent 
Sciatica, Lumbago, and Gout. cure. Convenient, pleasurable, 
Cure yourself permanently— economical, recommended 
and economically—at home. by the medical profession. 

SEND .2/6 TO-DAY FOR A TRIAL BAG TO 
WESTON & WESTALL, Lid. (Dept. 287), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C.5, 

whe deliver Carriage Paid to an ny address in Great. Britain. 











ROWLAND’S 
MACASS AR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared ina GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s, 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garden, London, 
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direct from the manufacturers ° 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 4°-", Donegan Pu. 


BELFAST. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™: 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 
CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 








AT 2% TO 60% LESS IHAN PRESENT PRICES 
FOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 5560. 
ROYAL | TOTAL FUNDS - 221,405,644. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. oFrices (2428 Lomb urd Street, LONDON. 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED wuite 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, uze LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 

Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142 HOLBORN BARS, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
KP EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LOUTH, LINCS: 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Head-Mastership will be vacant at the close of the present term. 

The successful Candidate will be required to enter on his duties when the School 
reopens on the 18th September next. 

First-grade School. 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, but 
need not be in Holy Orders. 

He will receive a fixed stipend of £250 and a Capitation payment at the rate of £2 
a year each boy in the School up to 50 in number, together with a Capitation 
payment of £1 a year upon each boy over such number. 

He will also have the use and occupation free of Rent and Rates of the Official 
Residence and Boarding House. 

The House is a good one with garden paddock and playing ficld adjoining and has 
accommodation for 45 Boarders. 

Further information may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications 
(with 20 copies thereof and of 3 Testimonials together with the names and addresses 
of 3 References) must be sent to arrive on or Letore the 13th August pext. 


No personal application to be made to any Governor. 

, H. F. V. FALKNER, 
Louth, 28rd July, 1017. Clerk to the Governors. 
UDLOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

SCIENCE MISTRESS required in September to teach Chemistry, Botany. and 
Physics. Salary, including War Lonus, £17¢.—Apply at once to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. ee ee SO ee eee See ee See ee 
GD *.2°* oO F SHEFFIELD. 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT “0. GANISER (WOMAN) OF PIIYSICAL 
TRAINING, 

Applications are invited for the position of ASSISTANT ORGANISER of 
PHYSICAL TRAINING (Woman). dalary £150 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to —y per annum. 

dw ‘ 











The lady appoint be required to devote her whole time to tho work of assist- 
ine the ef erm of Physical Training in the supervision of the Physical Training 
u Day an 


Evening oe and giving such Physical instruction as may be required. 
Forms~ of application, Which may be obtained from the ersig steud be 
returned, duly completed, not later than 25th August, 1917. 
Personal canvassing will disqualify. 
Education Office, Sheffield, G. 8. BAXTER, Secretary, 
20th July, 1917. 


(\ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


VAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG EMPLOYEES (LOYS’ SCHOOL), FRIENDS’ HALL, 
COTTERIDUGE. 


WANTED for September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Exper'mental 
Ecience and Mathcmatics to boys irom 14-15. A Degree (or equivalent) and Secondary 
Sehool experience desirable. }.aximum salary £130 per annum (plus War Allcwame 
£15). Latest date for sending in applications is 11th August, 1917. Full particulars 
aad form of application will be seut on receipt of addressed caveiope. Comumunicatio 3 
sLould be endanned “ Assistant-Mistreas, Cotteridge ” 

JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, Secretary of Education. 

Education Office, Margaret street. 





A 

(Cookery, ty and Housewifery, including Needlework and Dressmakinz), 
Applicants must fully trained in all the subjects and have had some expericnog 
in organising. Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience, ths 
maximum a the post being £350 per annum.—Applicatious, on forms to be 
obiained from the undersigned, must be sent in not later than the 7th September. 
JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, Secretary ol 
Education Office, Margarot Strect. 

UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR Boys, 


WANTED in September :— 

(2) FORM MASTER or MISTRESS, Salary £170 to £180 per annum, according to 
qualifications and experience. 

(») MATHEMATICAL MASTER or MISTRESS, Salary £190 to £210 per annum, 
according to qualifications and experience. 

m. addition war bonus of £15 per annum for Mistresses, and £°0 per annum for 
asters, 

Applications should be sent before Augnst 11th to Mr. 0. BALMFORTH, Secretary, 
Education Committee, from whom application forms may be obtained upon the 
receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap enyclope. 

Or ART. 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Committee invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER. Salary £300. 
Qualifications as laid down by the Board of } ducation Regulations for Head-Master- 
ship of a School of Art. Hours of teaching as laid down by the Regulations permit 
of leisure for own work. Preference will be given to candidates under 45 years of age. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent to the SECRETARY 
before August 20th, 1917. 
[RAKED SECRETARIES and SHORTHAND-TYPISTS ars 

required for War work and for other openings. Thers are a few immodlats 
vacancies in our training department for educated Girls wishing to prepare for such 
posts. Terms moderste.—Apply SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 1. 


iducation, 











LECTURES, &o. 

HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by ths Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. 
(London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. A resi- 
dential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachors. Ths 
Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certifcate (Theory and 
Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma cf the London University. Ample opportu- 
nity is given for practice In teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other 
subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted In January and in Sept- 

ember. Fees 75 guincas and 65 guineas. 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Tralaing College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 

[ue UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
SESSION 1917-18. 
The Autumn Term begins on TUESDAY, October 9th, 1917. 














Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained on application 
to the Registrar :-— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDs. 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTA, 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, SPZOLIAL 
GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s.; Post Free, 1s. 5d.). 


UNIVERSITY. OF MANCHESTER. 





FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
MEDICAL, DENTAL, PUBLIC HEALTH, and PHARMACEUTICAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 
(Open to Men and Women Students.) 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4ru. 

The Courses given at the University, the Royal Infirmary, and other allied hos- 
pitals, which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the Degree and 
Jiploma Examinations in Medicine and Dentistry and for the Diplomas in Publioe 
Health, Psychological Medicine, Vetcrinary State Medicine, and Pharmacy. There 
are Halls of Residence both for men and women students. In addjtion to two Medical 
Entrance Scholarships, each of the value of £100, special Entrance Scholarships 
are open to Women Medical Students, and there are other Entrance Scholarships 
tenabls in the Medical School. 

Fuil information as to courses of study, fees, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to the REGISTRAR. 


Q) FFF Sars OF DURHAM. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Principal: W. H. HADOW, M.A., D.Mus., J.P. 





Ecrsion 1917-18, 
Matsiculation Examination, September 18th to 22nd, 

Particulars of Curricula for University Degrecs and College Diplomas in Engincering, 
Electrical Engineering, Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science, Arts and Commerce, and of Fellowships, Scholarships aud Exhibitions, oa 
application to: 

FF, H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, B.C. 2. 
RIENTAL LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 
Instruction is given in the principal languages of the Kast and of Africa, 
aud on ‘Oriental and African Religious aud Customs. School now closcd for 


Vacation. Will re-open October 1 
For particulars apply to E. DENISON BOSS, Director, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron .. «» HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor .. «. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal... _.. THE REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 

The Council has decided to inaugurate In September, 1917, a Course of SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING for WOMEN. The Course of Instruction will extend over 
three terms and will include all branches of Secretarial training. In addition to 
this, students taking this Course will be expected to attend lectures in English 
literature, History and Modern Languages, in order that they may be thoroughly 
cualified to undertake higher Secretarial work on the completion of their Course, 

Only etudents over 18 years of age will be admitted to this Course. The feo for 
the Classes and Lectures will be 40 guineas for the three terms.—For further particu- 
lare apply Assistant-Secretary of the College, 43-45 Harley “treet, W. 1. 

YHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facu'ties: ARTS 
(including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGINEERING 
(including Mining), and METALLURGY. 

COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA is awarded in GLASS TECHNOLOGY. 

DIPLOMA in DOMESTIC SCIENCE. A two years’ course of training for a Unl- 
versity Diploma has been arranged in conjunction with the Sheffield Training College 
of Domestic Science. 

The Session 1917-18 commences October 3rd, 1917. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

ae z = W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
é oe BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGH, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

Trustces : 
fir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 

ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Acting Principal : 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College wes opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
‘The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physielesy, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
logs ‘HPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
\ President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B.  Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
¥.K.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, ‘Tho Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced ‘Icachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, ond 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hoa. Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa, 
and Uevy. kK. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from tho SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISIL SYSTEM. 
4 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
tiained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Collezes and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Joancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


= COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 

WOMEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training in 
Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them to 
secure appcintments of the highest standard —Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsca, London, §.W. 3. 




















ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 

ion. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Moateflore, M.A.; Sec.: 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 

Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 

ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical TRAIN- 

ING to suit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottli 
and jam making. ealthy outdoor life. Individual consideration. Long or short 





courses, 
_Ilustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 





UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Ixtensive range Glass- 
louses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 
tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 
ing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


VHE OPEN AIR SCHOOL, NORMANDY, GUILDFORD.— 
Thorough, health-giving education for gins, in an ideal country house by 
inewoods. Initiative and individual talent developed, by responsibility and mutual 
1elp. Scientific work in house, farm, and garden, with modern teaching and social 
training. Special English coaching for scholarships, or farm and garden training for 
older girls. 
Principal, Miss WILSON, M.A., Lond. ; Cheltenham College. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. | 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MA, prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 


2 Apply Stirling House, Manor lioad, Bournemouth. 


yeeros Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
r 





particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking, Vocabulary, Voice 
oduction, Keciting, Pronunciation, Reading, and Correct Speaking. Pupils 
include Members of both Houses of Parliament, barristers, clergy, and others, 
Also CORRESPONDENCE TUITION by arrangement. 
Three Text-Books on Public Speaking (by post 12s. 7d. inclusive). 
Address Mr. C. SEYMOUR, 446, Strand, London. 


GIRLS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 


q\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Vreparation for the Universities ; te | Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR OYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


H I G H ¥ I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tolo. “* Watford 615." 
T.-COL. and Mrs. BONHAM-CARTER (Westerham) desire 
to recommend, personally or otherwise, THE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM 
(Principals, Miss MACKINTOSH and Miss CROSLAND), at which their daughter 
was as a boarder for six years. ; 2 
RENCH SCHOOL.—Mlle. EXPULSON receives in her 
house at Hampstead a few GIRLS of good family prevented from finishing 
their education abroad, Only French spoken. Home Iife, outdoor games. Best 
references. Next Term, Octobe: 2nd. For particulars wiite Mile, LXPULSON, 
82 Copley Park, Streatham Common, 5.W, 16, 





S* EDITH’S SCHOOL, BRACKLEY, NORTHANTS, 
TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 
4 WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fees: 150 Guincas a Year. 
Head-Mistress—Mias E. R. PEARSON, M.A. 
(late of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

The House ts a magnificent mansion situated on high tableland 400 fect above 
sea level, and is ideally convenient for the purposes of a Girls’ School. There are 
11 acres of gardens and playing-felds. 

While aiming at a thorough general education, it is intended to pay special attention 
to languages, music, and art. 

Enquiries should be directed to Miss PEARSON, St. Edith’s School, The Manor 
House, Brackley, Northants. 


rPUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals { Sis VIOLET M. FIELD” 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


OODARD SCHOOL, St. Anne’s Abbots, Bromley.—Public 
Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Separate boarding- 
houses; beautiful country; pure. bracingair. Yrill and Games Mistress; extenslva 
playing fields. Preparations for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
xaminations. Resident Art and Handicrafta Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking 
and Needlework. (Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under 
special care of Trained Nurse. Inclusive fees from £90 to £100.—Head-Mistreas, 
Miss MARCIA RICH, M.A. 


fP\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.-—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Llder girls 

may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 

branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 

for Exams. Principals, the Miasea DODD 

EST BANK ,SCHOOL, BIDEFORD. Principal: Miss 

ABBOTT. Special attention paid to physical development. Sea-bathia 

at Westward Ho! Games. Gymnasium. Modern Education. Conversationa 

French. Music. A second bearding-house with facilities for training ia Domestic 
Science will be opened in September for elder girls. 


ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea air, cry, bracing, and sunny. The aim Is to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good piaying field.— Illustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTiZESs, 


i INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Autuma Term bogins on Thursday, September 20th, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
| yg te tay mae Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
‘i First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialitiee—Languages, Music, Palatiag. 
Entire charge if required. Nesident Matron. 


yg ag HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN. Beautifully situated in its own grounts, Equable climate. 
Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Juntor House. Oider girs 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, ridirg, 
swimming. RESIDENT PUPILS only. 
Prospectus, etc., from the Principals. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modera 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation, 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 

{T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 

ham College (Historical Tripos) —< of yo Grey Training College. 

Tel.: 47 arrow. 






































S Tt: FELIX SCHOOL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 





Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 

UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— Principals: Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Load. (Girton Collegs).—First-rate 

Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-flelds aod 
Kink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 

as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good ani liberal 

dict; healthy locality ; games, &¢., in own souls; sea bathiag.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (Londoa), Principal, 











MIVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to spoviatize in French and Domestic Scleaco. 
IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightiul Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sca. 
—For illus. Prospeotus apply Principal, Mias Wiltshier. 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. P 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grouads, 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guimeas a year. Officers’ daughters, 65 guineas a year 


NCOTLAND. — ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 
BOARDINGSCHOOLFOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildingsand Grounds. Situated 
inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from Stirling. 
Thorough Geaeral Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘fennis, and Fives. 
Autumn Term begins on Friday. September 21st.— Prospectus and full particulars om 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Pied SEP MIE 
YLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
) KINDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Migs DINGWALL. Boarding 
House : 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristel. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, 
Next Term begins THURSDAY, September 20th. The Head-Mistress will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.30 on September 17th, 18th, and 19th. The Secretary will be at 
the School from 3.30 te 4.30 irom September 13th, 
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OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. 17} to 18}. 
Special Entry, June,i917, No Nomination required. Full particulars wi 
copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton 
Btrect, London, Ww. 


‘ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT | $I SERVICE.— 
J Nautical College, Pangbourne, niag Ist es Age of entry, 
134-14. Terms £80 per anoaum. teply Messrs. D Mitr & mTOORE, Managers, 
12 Fenchurch Buildings, H.C. 3 
BEADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Ticad-Master: G. H. KERTON, M.A. 
(ate Sixth Form Master at Fettes College), 

Preparation for Universities, Army, ney: Professional, or TBusiners careers. 
Teaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Path, and Armoury. i'ees from £56 to £68 per annum.—For full particulars apply 
HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. Next Term begins Tuesday, y, September 2ath. 
NYJRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL, incorporated bi y Royal Charter. 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS. M.A, 
Inelusive Fees, £48 to £55 per annum. 
—— Laboratories and Worksho 
NEXT THRM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 201A. 
Iilustrated Prosnectu and full particulars on ap ae to the 





EAD-M ASTER or the SECRETAR 
pare SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern Buildings 
Laboratories (Physics and Seon S = with all appliances for pract; 
work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming ba’ gymnasium, fives court. Public 
School education. Most healthy locality, 33 ms from London. £16 13s. 4d. 
perterm. —Apply to Head- “Master, L. Cc. R. THRE NG, M.A. (Cantab. § Dunstable, Beds. 


DD oruaRk INSTITUTION, N. B. 


Head-Master: Cii ARLES 8. DOUGALLT, M.A., 
THE NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 3rd September, 1917. 
Complete High-Schoel Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinstiors. Extensive grounds, Beautiful and 
healthy situation.—tlilustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Llouses, on 
application to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOU NG, Sec ‘retary. 
De {\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., lato 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildinzs, racquets and 
fives court, swimming bath, &e. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars frem Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, s.W. 
St EDMUND’S SCHOOL, tANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overiething City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. a my Junior School. 
Preparatien for Universities, Army, & 
_ For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BU RNSIDE, M.A 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. <A by the 
Army Council. Magnificent poe in heautjful situation, #40 feet 
above sea, facing —— Speclal ENGINERRING class for NAVAL 





, Head-Master. 


CADETS Nead-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 
ED tense teiel ¢OLLE£ GE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EX AMINATION, November 26, 3. 
One Warburton Scholarship providing free education tor the son of any Oinect or 
old Dovorian who has been killed or abled in the War. 


Tiree other Scholarships, £40 to £20. 
_ Further information can be obtained fom the HEAD- MASTER. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


fFHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).-—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work, Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


VY PEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adeiphi,-W.C.2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPR- 

WRITING, SHORTHAND, FRENCH, MIMEOGRAPHING (Agenda, Appeals, 

Relance Sheets, Cards, Circulars, Programmes, Reports, Testimenials, ke. he , &e Je 




















ent EVENING 


You have half an hour to spare. If you have a 


taste for Writing, you can, in your spare time, 
Jearn to carn and earn while learning. Send to 
PRACTICAL CORRESPON DENCE COLLEGE, 
44 Fhanet House, Strand, W.C. 2, with stamps 
for return, any specimen of your literary work, 
and you will receive Expert's Opinion and 
Criticiom gratis, <Jso particulars of the P.C. 

Syetem and SCHOLARSHIPS for readers of 

the Spectator, 


re - -_— = ———--- 


‘SCHOLASTIC AGENC! ES. 


” ‘aestranmed Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information reapecting Schools, Tutors ani Nducatioval 

& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rangs 
cf fees, &c.), to 

Mesars. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lt, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schoois and thus abie 
to supply information dificult to obtain elsewhere. 
Officee—158 -162 Ox FORD STREET, LONDON, w. 1. Telephone—1135 Museum. 
(HolcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 

Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
ISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts 2 MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Privato Families, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


pene. 
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CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
Messrs J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-data knowieise of the B 
, hay se of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TU TORS will be AID PARENTS by sending (free of char 
tuses and PRUSEWORTH Y “INFORMATION POG ober aes 
ace eaknand trict and rough ‘dea of fees should be given, 
ne, » OF Ci 
J. & J. es, = irre A ts, 143 al Street, Lond 
Telephone: 5053 Cent: 9/2 m rae ery a 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
GAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
Under the management of a mittec appointed by the ‘Teachers’ Guild, Coliege 
of ptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistr tresses, 
a gee bce aed Te the ure fest 
cy en establish e purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
witHotr UNNECESSARY COST. All fecs on therefore been calculated cn 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expens 
Hecistrar-~ Ailes ALICR M. POUNSATM 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Inisa Porst. Liuernmwx. Irisx 

CROCHET. Ceilars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teaclothis, 

Table Centres, D’Ovleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selectioa 

gent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Preseatation Convent, Yougtial, 
_ Cerk. Qld laecs mended and cleaned, 


YEGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free of charge. Ths 
Register states terms, &c., and is itustrated.—Mr. A. V. S TOREY, General Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Btd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
W.C, 2. Telegrams : “ Triform, Westraad, London.” Telephoas : 1854 Gerrard. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGET. We positively pay 

highest prices. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on vulcanite, 12s. on silver, 15s. 

on gold, £2 on platinum. Cash oroffer by return. If offer not accepted we retura 

parcel Post Free. SATISFACTION men to by the reliable genuine frm. 
N AND 

694 Market Strect, Manchester. ” Hetd. 1859. 


pid ARTIFICIAL EE 


GIRLS. 














TEETH BOUGH os 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 

Messrs. BROWNING. instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, valua 

per return or ofier made. —Cnilet Offic €3, 63 Oxford Street, Loadoa. Est. 100 years. 


$50 PRIZE.—Send tage (Twopence) for particulara and 
copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN ” (Learn to Earn) 
Ly wee to SEAVER PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


[ — —— —————— Se Se 2 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are Offered each month by the Monthly Magazine ‘THE FUTURE” for ESSAYS 
en subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH, 


Send P.O. 7d, fer Specimen number with full particulars— 


THE FUTURE wikia SR5), 10 Essex ~ Strand, London, W.C. 2 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRIOKS for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga, 


Wr. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238«241 Tottenham Court Rd.,W.1 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve ouae, £1,080,000. Wogether ., £8,080,000 
Reserve Liability. of Proprietors oe ee . oe «+ £4,060,00) 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. os at iia os -- £7,980;003 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 COKNHILL, London, F.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Austratiaa 
Stat« 8, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS arc purchased or sent for coilection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on cognaes. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 








Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


aswell as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now acmissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 





“Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionaliy low rates. 





Office : 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 
NOTICE. —The I NDEX tothe SPECTATOR is s published half. yet) foems Janwary 
to June, and from July to December, on the third Scturday in January and July. Cloth 











Cases for the Half{-yearly Volumes may be obtained Livough any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18. Gd. cach; by post, 1s. 0d, 
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APPEALS. 


ROYAL NAVY PRISONERS 


and how they are 
CARED FOR 
by the 


LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 


(President : Apminan LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 





To every prisoner (from any of H.M. Ships and Shore Establisk- 
ments) in Germany and Austria, substantial pareels of foodstufis 
aré sent weekly, supplemented by bread, pocket-money, and tobacéo. 
Parcels of clothes are also sent at intervals. [ach prisoner in Turkey 
receives 10s. weekly and a large parcel of foodstuffs monthly, sup- 
plemented at intervals by clothes, tobacco, &e. 

The increased cost of the parcels owing to the rise in price of all 
commodities and materials has considerably added to our weekly 
expenditure. 


FUNDS ARE VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 


to enable us to “ carry on” with this branch of our work, which is 
much appreciated by our unfortunate countrymen and isso neces- 
sary for their sustenance in the enemy countries. 
WON’T YOU HELPP 

This Committee, which started work for the Fleet in August, 1914, has 
had the ENTIRE CHARGE of Royal Navy Prisoners since Atay, 1915, 

Donations and subseriptions (chejves payable to the Committee) 
will be gratefully received by the Hon. Secretary, 

66 QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 1. 
MHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atzan¢ M8woaiau), 

QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.G 


Patron: U.M. Tue Kina. 





SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


Treasurer: THe Eaat or Harnnowsy. Secretary: Govrasy OH. HAmittox, 


Motor Gycles are 

maintaining at tha 

high 

they 

home 
G: 


Front the 
reputation 
hold at 


i TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., 


Ltd., 
COVENTRY. jj 











THE LURE OF THE ROAD. 


With the close of hostilities and the return of normal life, the old lure of 
the road will emerge, which was wont to take one out of oneself; over 
the hills, the valleys, the woodland and the moor, into old-world towns, 
amid towering citadels and o’ethanging casement. Motoring will cetura 
unopposed, the most pleasant and popular outdoor sport. When that 
day dawns YOU wil! want an Austin—the new ao h.p. Austin, a model 
which a season of war service will have helped to plan. 

Do not let a late decision come between you and this pleasure. Prepare 
for peace—boo% your Austia now for quick rotation delivery after the war, 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO,, LD., 
479-483 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1- 
Telephone - - - Mayfair 6239+ 
Telegrams “ Austinette, Wesdo, London, 
Works - - NorthGeld, Birmingham. 
Also at Maachester, Norwich, ant Paris. 
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SERBIA needs your help 
more than ever. 


Exiled, bereaved, without news of their kiadred or 
their homes, thousands of Serbians are living on the 
bounty of strangers, 
upheld by the hope 
of one day return- 
ing to their country. 
The Serbian Relic 
Fund continues to 
distribute relief — to 
broken soldiers and 
poor refugees in Cor- 
sica, Macedonia, Corfu 
and North Africa. The 
Fund also maintains a 
hospital on the Maee- 
donian front, . supplies 
food and medicine to 
over 63,000 Serbian 
prisoners of war, and 
maintains and edu- 
cates 330 Serbian boys 
in England and Scot- 


SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND. 


Donctions ar2 urgently needed. Also clothing of all kinds (including boots and 
shoes) for men, women and children. Crutches are especially wanted for the Serbian 
wounded, Cheques should be addressed to the Larl of Plymouth and parcels to Mrs. 
Carrington Wilde, at the Serdian Relief Fund, 5 Cromwell Road, SW. 7 (only address). 











He who smokes “ Three Nuns” is recognised 


. .. he is a person of discernment 


Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell & Son, 
Branch of the Imperial Tobucco Co. (of Great Britain € Ireland), Ltd.,Glasgow 


King’s Head is stronger Both are sold everywhere 


Cigarettes 


IN PACKETS OF 190 
or Cardboard Boxes of 5O 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 
TOWARDS THE GOAL 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


With an Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 

2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. RoosEveE tt, in his Introduction to the book, says: “ England 
has in this war reached a height of achievoment loftier than that 
which she attained in her struggle with Napoleon; and she has 
reached that height in a far shorter period. Her giant effort, 
crowned with a success as wonderful as the effort itself, is worthily 
described by the author of this book. Mrs. Ward writes nobly 
en a noble theme.” 


By the Same Author. 4th Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND’S EFFORT 


With a Preface by The Earl of Rosebery, K.G. 


OUR MONEY AND THE STATE 


By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of “ The 
Meaning of Money,” etc. A review of the pur- 
poses for which and the means by which the 





State takes money from the citizen. 3s. net. 
THE BLACK OFFICE 
and Other Chapters of Romance. By AGNES 


and EGERTON CASTLE. Stories built of the 
stuff of true romance which will carry the mind 
away from the anxieties of the present to the 
picturesque past of heroism by land and * 

Ss. net, 


Second Large Impression. 


FISHP INGLE. A Romance of the Countryside. 


By HORACE A. VACHELL, Author of 
“Quinneys’,” etc. “A true holiday novel.”— 
“Land and Water.” “A vigorous, interesting, 
dramatic story + + + most excellent reading. — 
“Country Life.” 5s. net. 


THE CANTEENERS 


By AGNES M. DIXON. A lively account of 
experiences in a French Red Cross Canteen not 
far from the front. 3s. 6d. net. 


CHINA : Her History, Diplomacy, and 


Commerce. From the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By E. H. PARKER, M.A., Professor 
of Chinese, Victoria University of Manchester. | 
2nd Edition. Revised throughout, with three 
additional Chapters. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








The Trade of To-Morrow 
By ERNEST J. P. BENN 


Author of “TRADE AS A SCIENCE” 





Mr. Benn’s practical and detailed proposals 
for the Reconstruction of British Industry 
will be read with equal interest by labour 
and capital 

An entirely new light is thrown on the rela- 
tions of the State and Trade, and a workable 
solution to the problem of labour’s position in 
industrial control is advanced 





8vo. 232 pages. 2/6 net 





JARROLDS PUBLISHERS (LONDON) LTD: 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
THE WILL TO FREEDOM; 


or, 
THE GOSPEL OF NIETZSCHE 
' and 
THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST 
By the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D., Litt.D., 


of the Community of the Resurrection. 8vo. 6s. net. 











THE TOWN LABOURER, 
1760-1832. 


THE NEW CIVILISATION. 


By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
Svo. 10s. Gd. net. 

“* The authors have helped towards a better understanding, not only 
of the Nineteenth Century, but of some of the most obstinate problems 
of | to-day.”’—Tue Times. 

“A remarkable achievement in illuminating rescarch and in the art 
of graceful sum:nary.”’—Tue Srecraror. 








First Violations of International Law 


by Germany. Luxembourg and Belgium. 


By LOUIS RENAULT. Translated from tho Original by 
Frank Carr, LL.D. _Deny Svo. 2s. net. 





The Upbringing of Daughters 
By CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM. _ 5s. net. 
“ Encouraging and freshly thought out statement.’”-—T ax SCOTSMAN. 


* Much wholesome advice is given in every one of the sixteen chapters.” 
—Norrimonan Guarpi AN. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSIONS. 
Wayside Lamps. _ Short Stories. 


Wayside Neighbours 


By the Author of “ Especially William Bishop of Gibraltar and 
Mary His Wife.” 

Feap. 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net each. 

May still be had bound in cloth, 23, 6d. net each. 








29 enneienee Row, London, E.C.4. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 





“The "i a te. 


Contents of AUGUST No. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE TRIALS OF RUSSIA. By C. Hagberg Wright, LL.D. 
THE NEW SPIRIT IN AUSTRIA, By H. N. Brailsford, 
AMERICA IN THE WAR. By 8. K. Ratcliffe. 
ALBANIA, AUSTRIA, ITALY, ESSAD. By O. de L, 
' THE SPIRIT OF BELFAST. By J. W. Good. 
ENGLAND AND ITALY. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
THE SUBMARINE MENACR. By Hugh H. L. Bellot, D.C.L. 
THE TEACHER AND HIS MASTERS, By Professor John Adams. 
THE CLAIMS OF LITHUANIA, By G. Frederic Lees. 
THOUGHTS FROM THE WAR, By A Regular Officer. 
IN FREED FRANCE. By Laurence Jerrold. 
THEOLOGY WITHOUT GERMANY. By the Rev. EF. 8. Waterhouse. 
RECONSTRUCTION IN SPAIN: AN EDUCATIONAL EFFORT. 


By Stefan Moxon. 
SOME NEW FRENCH WRITERS ON THE WAR. By Claire de Pratz. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND OIL PAINTINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


will Sell by Auction at their Large Galleries, No:. 34 and 35 New Bond Street, 
W. 1, on FRIDAY, August 10th, and MONDAY, August 12th, at ONE o'clock 
precisely, 

DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND SOME OIL PAINTINGS, 
comprising the gooqerty of a lady, including fine engravings by V. Green, KR. Dun- 
karton, J. Watson, Ward, J. McArdell, D. Lucas, and other well- -known engr: avers 
after Rembrandt, Sir A. V andyck, J. Hoppner, &e. we ode from the Collection 
of the late T. J. Barratt, Esq., of Bell-Moor, Hampstead Heath, including many after 
J.M. W. Turner. Fine French prints, many after Chardin, the property ofalady of 
title. 

Sporting prints, many being aquatints and in colours. 

Modern etchings by J. M. Whistler, Sir Seymour Haden, Muirhead Bone, M. A. 
Bauer, D. Y. Cameron, A. Zorn, W. Strang, and J. ¥. Millct ; also pen-and-ink sketches 
by Phil May. 

Drawings in watcr-colours by Fred. Walker, A.R.A., Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 
Hart, R.A., Taomas "Stothard, R.A., T. "Girtin, 








— rt Marshall, R.W.8., 8. A. 
. Prout, and others ; and 
Oil —-y - by J. de Heem, D. Teniers, J. Zoffany, R.A., Sir W. Beechey, T. Faed, 
- = . B. Oudry, J. Me Wirther, R.A., Sir A. W. Callcott, R -A.,and other famous 
rtists. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogucs may be had. 
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What the 


CHURCH ARMY 


For 


For 


is Doing: 
the MAN IN TRAINING 


Recreation Huts, &c., in all the Training Centres at home and in France. 


the FIGHTING MAN 


Many Hundreds of Recreation Huts, Tents, and Centres at home, in the shell area on 
the Western Front, at ports and bases in France, Malta, Egypt, Sinai and Palestine, 
Macedonia, Mesopotamia, East Africa, and India, also a number for men of the Fleets 
at remote naval bases ; Hostels in London for men on leave from the fronts; Kitchen 
Cars on the Western Front ; Parcels for Lonely Men in Trenches. 





N.B.—A Hut costs £500, a. Tent £300, fully equipped. MANY MORE ARE URGENTLY WANTED. 


For the FIGHTING MAN’S WIFE & Little ONES 


For 
For 


For 


For 


Hostels for Wives and Mothers visiting Camps; Recreation Rooms; Free Treatment 
at Medical Mission; Holiday Homes; Care of Soldiers’ Motheriess Children. 


the PRISONER OF WAR 


Parcels of Clothing and Comforts. 


the WOUNDED MAN 


Comforts for ‘ Walking Wounded” in Huts, Tents, &c., close to the Front; Friends 
for Wounded in Hospital far from own homes; Escort of Relatives to visit dying men 
in Hospital in France ; Convalescent Homes for Wounded at seaside. 


the DISABLED and DISCHARGED MAN 


Training for Work on Land at extensive Farm in Essex; Hostels for men while learning 
trade or seeking employment. 


the MUNITIONER 


Canteens in large number of munition towns; Hostels and Rest Huts for Women 
Munitioners. 








THE EXPENSE IS GREAT. 





Will you help to meet it ? 





We must raise £100,000 within the next very few months. 





Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
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MR. LEE WARNER has pleasure in reminding the public that that unique work SVA is still in print, 
and announcing what, it is hoped, will prove the first in an important Series of Translations to be called TuE 
LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


SVA , by the late SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD, K.C.LE., C.S.I. Edited by F. H. BROWN. 
« Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 400 pages, cloth gilt, 128. 6d. net (post free, 13s. net). 
Prospectus post free. 

A few Press opinions of this remarkable volume, “ Sva,” meaning “‘ MysELr,” are : 

THE Times: The book is himself in all his strongly marked characteristics. It is his ‘‘ more or less 
judgmatical ” and decidedly dogmatical opinions that make the book so fascinating. . . . Since Yule’s 
death Sir George has had no rival in his range of Indian learning, and he never had one in his insatiable 
curiosity, his mannerisms, and his humour. 

THE Dairy GRAPHIC: An exceptional literary treat. Only Sir George Birdwood could have written 
this book—so full of erudition and the harvest of a quiet eye. 

ScoTsMAN : The study of “ Indian Unrest ” is rich in sound suggestion to thoughtful readers who wish 
to conciliate native Indian opinion by attention to Indian ways of doing and thinking. 

Tue Wor.tp: A book of immense fascination, which will be devoured with avidity and laid down with 
regret. Both author and editor are to be congratulated on its production. 

Tre Dairy CHRONICLE: The preface in its outlook on the tragic events of to-day (Sva was published 
im 1915) merits special attention. 

INDIAMAN: We do not mind Sir George being discursive, when he is most discursive he is often at his 
best. . . . The volume is nevertheless all too short, only just enough to whet the appetite. 

THE Times: In the Obituary notice of the Author’s death on June 29th, 1917, THE Times said: By 
natural genius, moral courage, sympathy, tact and energy (he) won his unique standing and became interpreter 
between the Government and the people . . . on account of his intense sympathy with them. . . . 
He left an imperishable impression on the City (Bombay) where his birthday was usually observed with 
rejoicing. . . . In almost every creation of his pen there are sentences, paragraphs, sometimes whole 
pages of striking picturesqueness and originality in praise of India. Some two years ago he collected a good 
many of his writings in SvA (‘‘ MysELF’’). 


PLOTINUS : THE ETHICAL TREATISES 


In a new and complete Translation by STEPHEN McKENNA, to be completed in 4 Volumes, of which 
Volume I is now at Press. 

Large Crown 4to (10} by 7} inches), Michalet Boards with linen back and label. Printed in large old- 
face Caslon type, on pure rag English mould-made paper. Edition limited to 1,000 copies. Per Volume 
(sold separately), 16s. net (postage 8d.). 

Mr. McKenna’s earlier translation of the tractate ‘“‘ On the Beautiful,” which passed into several editions, 
has shown his ability for this important work. Volume I contains Porphyry’s Life, the Nine Tractates of 
the first Ennead, the Preller-Ritter conspectus of the Plotinian System, and Translator’s notes, 

A special Prospectus, with Specimen page, can be had post free on demand. 


WAR MEMORIALS 


The Society does not keep a pattern-book or price list. Jt commands the best Architectural and other 
professional advice, and its desire is to endeavour so to arrange that good design and honest work shall be 
adapted to the requirements of each case, due regard being had alike to the architectural or other considerations 
involved by the intended site, and the financial limitations attaching in each case. It specializes in Memorial 
Volumes, Altar-pieces, Letter-books, Rolls of Honour, Shrines for Villages, etc. Shrines or other like work 
can be executed only in rotation as orders received, and to a limited degree. Designs and provisional estimates. 
for completion after the War, can be arranged. 

Correspondence is invited. 


A. DURER—HANDs IN THE ACT OF PRAYER 


Now reproduced from an Original Negative in the tints of the Original [114 by 8 inches on drawing paper, 
15} by <p 3s. 6d. net (post free 4s.)], answers innumerable requests for the publication of a Drawing 
so apt for Home or Hospital to-day. 


ART AND THE WAR 


The Society is publishing a few modern Pictures, chiefly connected with the War, which, it hopes, are not 
without real value as Art. A Summary list—to be had post free—will shortly be ready. 

At press is a Medici Print (circular), diameter 18} inches, after the Academy picture by CHARLES SIMS, 
R.A., entitled “ GREATER LOVE THAN THIS HATH NO MAN.” 

The English edition will be limited to 300 signed Proofs in Colour at £3 3s. (post free £3 3s. 9d.). 





THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Lb, 


SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
LONDON, W.1.: 7 GRAFTON STREET. LIVERPOOL: 63 BOLD STREET. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY : AMERICAN BRANCH, INC., I2 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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